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The 
Wrist Watch 
So High in 


Women’s 





Favor 





is represented in the Wanamaker Jewelry Store by a collection 
which is really remarkable for its wide variety, distinction of 
design, and reasonable prices. 


Every season recently has made this convenient and decora- 
tive type of watch more popular—every season the makers of 
watches have bent their ingenuity to fashioning new and prettier 


kinds. 


And of all these, the most desirable and dependable are to be 
found in the cases here, both the simple designs at low prices 
and the more beautiful ones characterized by exquisite workman- 
ship and decoration and high-grade movements. 


A novelty approved for Summer wear is the ribbon-bracelet 
watch—a slender band of black ribbon holding a tiny timepiece 
of Swiss movement, and costing from $16 to $30. 


Others, on flexible gold bracelets, are $15 to $75. On platinum 
bracelets with diamond mountings, $400 to $650. 


John Wanamaker Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Successful Novels 


LOOT is the King of the Novels of Crime 


It banishes care and obliterates time 


LOOT 


ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE’S NOVEL 


Little violence marks this new fashioned mystery story of 
a stupendous robbery, The clash of wits and breathless 
excitement of the chase holds one in baffled enthrallment 
to the end. 








Illustrated, 12 mo, cloth, $1.25 net. 


By ETHEL HUESTON, Author of Pradence of the Parsonage 


PRUDENCE SAYS SO 


The author has written a new novel of simplicity and charm 
as marked and pleasing as her great success of last year. 


Further happenings at the parsonage, droll and mirth—pro- 
voking delight the reader. Gladness and merriment reign. 
Illustrated by Arthur William Brown. $1.25 net. 


By ARTHUR STRINGER, Author of The Prairie Wife 


THE DOOR OF DREAD 


Bound to be a huge success.—N. Y. Tribune. 

Suspense and thrill in every page.—N. Y. Times. 

Exciting and entertaining —N. Y. Herald. 

A story that is all stir.—N. Y. World, 

A narrative of absorbing interest.—St. Louis Star. 

Written to thrill, and entertain, and succeeds.— Philadelphia Press 
Illustrated by M. Leone Bracker. $1.25 net. 


By JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS 


_ THE SEED OF 
THE RIGHTEOUS 


James L. Ford in the N. Y. Herald says: “Any person with a sense of 
humor will derive much genuine entertainment from the reading... . 
Miss Tompkins reveals in this book many rare literary qualities.”’ 


Charm, naturalness, underlying ironic humor, with just a hint of pathos— 
one of the most enjoyable of the novels of the season.— N. Y. Times. 


Illustrried by Lucius Wolcott Hitchcock. $1.25 net. 





New York THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY indianapolis 
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Miscellaneous 

Healing Power of Suggestion, The. By 
Charles R. Brown. 

Discourses on the Sober Life. By Linge 
Coronaro. 

Two excellent booklets, filled with in- 
spiration for greater se!f-development 
and better physical and mental living. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 25 cents each. 


Influence of Joy, The. By George 
Van Ness Dearborn. 

One of the “Mind and Health” series. 
It is a scientific exposition of the mech- 
anism and the significance of joy. It 
takes up “The Influence on Nutrition,” 
“The Influence on Circulation,” “The 
Love-Life,” “Wrong and the Glory of the 
World,” etc. It is a scientific Pollyanna. 

Little, Brown & Co. $1.00, postpaid. 


Elinor Mordaunt 


Irish Nationality, The. By Mrs. J. R. 


Grien. 


A new book in the “Home University | 
Library,” a very excellent study of the | 
Irish question in the light of history and | 


present conditions. 


Henry Holt & Co. 50 cents, postpaid. | 


Japanese Crisis, The. By James A. B. 


Scherer. 
A work that is of interest just now, 
when so much talk is going around about 


the Yellow Peril. There are those who | 


scout the idea and those who insist that 
danger is imminent. Dr. Scherer, who is 
President of a California college, takes 
a middle ground. He has lived long in 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


“ Marriage never 
stands still: A 
man and woman are 
growing nearer to- 
gether hourly, or they 
are growing apart.”’ 


“ Men go cheerily 

on—they smoke too 
much, and eat too 
much, and they bring 
the resulting misery 
sweetly and confidently 
to some woman to bear 
for them.”’ 


“What right has 

Margaret Clay 
compared to MY 
right? Are my claims, 
and my son’s claims, 
to be swept aside, 
because a little idle 
girl of Magste’s age 
chooses to flirt with 
my husband? What 
is marriage anyway— 
what 1s parenthood?’’ 


THE HEART OF 
RACHAEL 


The New KATHLEEN NORRIS Romance 


Published August Ist 


is the Story of a Woman’s Heart 
in the Crucible of Marriage 


By the Author of 
“The Story of Julia Page” ‘Mother’ “Saturday’s Child,” etc. 


Frontsspiece in colors. 


Net, $1.35 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Garden City, N.Y. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Book News Monthly. 
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FOUR 


AMELIA E. BARR, the popular novelist: 
“It is amazing. 
‘Salammbo.’ It is wonderful.” 


REV. DR. PERCY STICKNEY 
GRANT, Rector of fe Chureh of the 
Ascension, N. Cit 

“An extraordinary ain which will 
undoubtedly find hosts of readers. It 
is a striking picture of a disturbed 
time and a sensuous people.” 








REV. DR. CHRISTIAN F. REISNER, 
Grace M. E. Church, N. Y. City 

“A marvelously instructive walk: Strik- 
ingly interesting . . . fresh and _ pictur- 
esque.” 


“Of impressive strength.”—N. Y¥. World, 
“Vividly colored.”—N. Y. Times, 


TEN BEAUTIFUL 
YEARS 


By MARY KNIGHT POTTER 
Net, £1.25. Postage extra. 


A brilliant series of short stories upon 
psychological subjects. They are clean 
but intensely emotional; most of them 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly, Har- 
per’s, etc. 


THE STRANGE CASES 
OF MASON BRANT 


By NEVIL MONROE HOPKINS, Ph.D. 


Illustrated in color by Gayle Hos- 
kins. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 


Foremost Detective of the Day? 


Philadelphia North American. ‘Mason Brant 
1 and prepeueey interesting at this 
time, just as Sherlock Hol mee was a quarter 
of a century ago. He is the foremost 
detective of the day—in fiction.’ 


They'll Make You Open Your Eyes? 


cplcaxe Herald. ‘‘Puzzle-Brains, here you 

Read these stories of scientific 

- li ‘and its scientific detection! They'll make 
you open your eyes.’ 


THE BRIGHT EYES 
OF DANGER 


By JOHN FOSTER 


Frontispiece. Net, $1.35. 


A romance of “‘Forty-five”’ charged with 
danger, local color and high romance. 
The English critics compare his style and 
treatment to Stevenson's, and the public 
desiring a story of war, without the sug- 
gestion of the present calamity, will find 
it here. 


BEHOLD 
THE 
notte WOMAN! 


Price, $1.35 net. By T. EVERETT HARRE 


“The Most Talked of Novel in America.” 
—Baltimore Sun. 


I know nothing like it but ‘Quo Vadis’ and 


“The 
Sensation of 
Many 
Years.” 


—Phila. 
Record. 













Japan and understands her people and 
her government. He insists that there 
is a very serious peril to this country in 
permitting Asiatic immigration, while 
admitting that the present diplomatic 
situation is unsatisfactory. He believes 
that the Federal Government should have 
a clear hand in the matter, but that a 
settlement should be made on the basis if 
of the present California Alien Land 
Bill, which is exactly the thing to which 
Japan objects and which Mr. Bryan, 
while Secretary of State, endeavored to 
prevent. The author writes with fair- 
ness and candor, but insists that the 
peril is greater than many suppose. It 
is made worse by the Yellow Press of 



























































THE FINDING OF 
JASPER HOLT 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ 


Author of “Miranda,” ‘“Lo—Mich- 
ael!” “Marcia Schuyler,” etc. 3 illus- 
trations in color by Edwin F. Bayha. 
$1.25 net, postage extra. 


Exciting Scenes and Situations? 

Journal-Courier, New Haven. “A _ pleasing 
story well told; a clever, bright love story, from 
first to last. Exciting scenes and situations are 
mixed in and well portrayed.” 


Never Weary of Reading? 


Detroit Free Press. “This tale . . . is one 
of the kind one reads with interest, refusing to 
be quenched when the hall light goes out. 

. One of those stories which Mrs. Lutz’s 
admirers never weary of reading.”’ 


SOLDIER TALES OF THE 


GREAT WAR 


This is a new series of small volumes 
written by the actors in the great world 
drama. They are the human documents 
recording in autobiography the daily ex- 
periences of the individual soldiers, the 
authors. 


Four volumes. Sold separately. Each, net, 
$1.00. 


WITH MY REGIMENT 


By a Platoon Commander. 


THE EPIC OF DIXMUDE 
By CHARLES LE GOFFIC 
With map and illustrations. 


IN THE FIELD 


The impressions of an Officer of Light 
Cavalry. 


PRISONERS OF WAR 


A soldier’s account of German prison 
life. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPAN 
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Miles Lewis 
Author of Chapel 





both countries. Whether the author’s 
solution will prove effective remains to 
be seen. 

Frederick A. Stokes Company. 







Literary Man’s New Testament, The. 
By W. L. Courtney. 

A New Testament arranged for the 
fastidious. A book that scholars every- 
where will deeply appreciate. 

E. P. Dutton Co. 









Low Cost Suburban Homes. Edited by 
Richardson Wright. 

A book for people who are seeking to 
establish modest but artistic homes in 
the suburbs. To all such it is  indis- 
pensable to a wise and satisfactory 
choice. 

Robert M. McBride. 






$1.25, postpaid. 






Mental Harmony: Its Influence on 
Life. By Grace M. Brown. 

A ‘book that will repay reading. It 
shows how one may take stock of one’s 
mental equipment and so put the brain- 
house in order preparatory to a fresh 
onslaught on the problems of life. 

E. J. Clode. 














ADVERTISING SECTION 


BOOK 


Illustrated and Fine Editions 


To the River Plate and Back. By W. J. Holland. With 
8 plates in color and 78 other illustrations. 8vo, Pub- 


FROM 50 to 80 PER CENT. 
BELOW PUBLICATION PRICES 


The Empress Josephine. By Joseph Turquan. With 17 
illustrations. 8vo. Gilt top. Publication Price, $3.50. 


lication Price, $3.50. Our Special Price, $1.15. 


As scientist, as artist, as man of letters, Dr. Holland has attained 
an enviable eminence, and his versatility and distinctiveness of attain- 
ment have rarely been better onpngenee than in the present volume, 
which is a record, full of sound information and description varied 
with touches of humor or a trip which the author took in the interest 
4 cr, along the east coast of South America to the Rio de la 

ata. 


The Hoosac Valley. Its Legends and Its History. By 
Grace Greylock Niles. With 110 illustrations and maps. 
8vo. Gilt top. Publication Price, $3.50. Our Special 
Price, $1.00, 


A mass of legendary material hitherto uncollected, and also profuse 
illustrations of Revolutionary heroes and historic fields, combine to 
make this volume valuable and attractive, not only to the residents 
ro Hoosac and Walloomaac country, but to all students of American 
history. 


An Unknown Son of Napoleon (Count Leon). 
Fleischmann. With photogravure frontispiece and 8 
illustrations. 8vo. Gilt top. Publication Price, $3.00. 
Our Special Price, $1.25. 


This fascinating memoir throws a flood of new light upon a little- 
known episode in Napoleon's life—his love affair with Eleanor Denuelle 
de la Plaigne. 


Madame Royale, Daughter of Louis XVI and Marie 
Antoinette. Her youth and marriage. From the French 
of Ernest Daudet. With 28 illustrations. 8vo. Publi- 
cation Price, $3.50. Our Special Price, 85 cents, 

The early life of Madame Royale began among scenes of violence 
and was carried on among scenes of intrigue and romance. This is a 


= ia which reads like fiction—the kind of fiction which has hap- 
pened. 


The Wife of General Bonaparte. By Joseph Turquan. 
With photogravure frontispiece and 16 other illustra- 
tions. 8vo. Publication Price, $4.00. Our Special 
Price, $1.25. 


In drawing this unconventional portrait of Mme. Bonaparte, M. Tur- 
quan has not allowed himself to be prejudiced; he does not give his 
own opinions; his anecdotes are taken from such standard authorities 
as Bourrienne, Th. Jung, Meneval, Constant and Masson. 


By Hector 


Our Special Price, $1.35. 
Takes us through the brilliant period of the Empire. 


The Story of Don John of Austria. By P. Luis Coloma, 
With 22 illustrations. 8vo. Gilt top. Publication Price, 
$4.50. Our Special Price, $1.25. 

The meteoric career of Don John is traced through the chapters of 
this book. Many of the illustrations are from private Spanish sources, 
including an interesting autograph of Don John’s. 

The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. With por- 
traits, maps, facsimiles, contemporary views, prints and 
other historic material, making 235 _ illustrations. 
Printed on super-calendared paper. Polished buckram 
binding stamped in gold. 2 vols. Gilt tops. 8vo. Pub- 
lication Price, $8.00. Our Special Price, $3.00, 


London Survivals. A record of the old buildings and asso- 
ciations of the city. By P. H. Ditchfield. With 114 illus- 
trations by E. L. Wratten. 8vo. Publication Price, 
$3.50. Our Special Price, $1.50. 

An account of those places of historical interest which have not 
yet been eliminated by the rush of progress. 

A Chronicle of Friendships. By Luther Munday. 
36 illustrations. 8vo. Publication Price, $3.50. 
Special Price, 85 cents. 

Luther Munday haa been everything from a London policeman to 
manager for Sir Herbert Tree. His noted friends have been. equally 
numerous, including many European royalties, dramatists, actors, 
authors, composers. 

Quaint Old Germantown in Pennsylvania. A series of 
sixty former landmarks of Germantown and vicinity, 
during the years 1863 to 1888; thirty-three of these 
views are printed from the identical zinc plates. made 
by the author; eight are reproductions of original 
sketches now first published, while the remainder are 
from transfers made of prints from the original plates. 
By John Richards. Collated, arranged and annotated 
by Julius Freiedrich Sachse, Litt. D. Folio size. Our 
Special Price, $1.50. 


With | 
Our 


Miscellaneous 
The Eight Pillars of Prosperity. By James Allen. 


A Pilgrimage of Pleasure. By Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne. 8vo. Publication Price, $2.50. Our Special 
Price, 55 cents. 

This volume of hitherto uncollected essays and studies is an important 


contribution to Swinburneiana. It contains a complete bibliography of 
Swinburne’s writings. 


The Suitable Child. By Norman Duncan. Illustrated by 
Elizabeth Shippen Green. 16mo. Board cover. Publi- 
cation Price, 60 cents. Our Special Price, 18 cents, 

A delightful story of how five passengers aboard the Winnipeg West 
Bound Express celebrated Christmas Eve. Norman Duncan brings out 
his wonderful power of character delineation, and this will long be 
remembered as one of the Christmas tales of the age. 


Speeches and New Letters. By Henrik Ibsen. 8vo. 
lication Price, $3.00. Our Special Price, 55 cents. 
All of Ibsen's speeches and many letters are here for the first time 


Pub- 


presented in English. An invaluable feature is the chronological bibli- 


ography of Ibsen. 
Universal Evolution. By Michael Hendrick Fitch. 8vo. 

Publication Price, $1.50. Our Special Price, 35 cents. 

The most comprehensive and satisfactory treatment of the principle 
of evolution fn its widest meaning. 

Initiation Into Literature. By 
French Academy. Publication Price, $1.25. 
cial Price, 40 cents. 

This volume, as indicated by the title, is designed to show the way 
to the beginner, to satisfy and more especially to excite his initial 
curiosity. It affords an adequate idea of the march of facts and of 
ideas. 


American Highways. By N. 8. Shaler. With 14 illustra- 
tions. Publication Price, $1.50. 


Our Special Price, 30 
cents, 


A popular description of their conditions and of the means by which 
they may be bettered. 


Emile Faguet, of the 
Our Spe- 


Philadelphia 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Publi- 
cation Price, $1.00. Our Special Price, 25 cents, 


Much that is strikingly original in the nature of the topics handled 
gives this volume a special interest. 


University Problems in the United States. By Daniel Coit 
Gilman. 8vo. Publication Price, $2.00. Our Special 
Price, 25 cents, 

A volume of practical and interesting addresses on universities. 


The Life and Genius of Nathaniel Hawthorne, By- Frank 
Preston Stearns. Publication Price, $2.00. Our Special 
Price, 55 cents. 


An illuminating biography in which, for the first time, a matured 
critical estimate is made of Hawthorne’s genius. Many errors in pre- 
vious works, such, for example, as Hawthorne’s supposed connection 
with the duel between Cilley and Graves, are here corrected. 


The English People. A Study of Its Political Psychology. 
By Emile Boutmy, Member de L’Institut. Translated 
by Elsie English. 8vo. Publication Price, $2.50. Our 
Special Price, 60 cents. 

The book is written with the author's habitual distinction of style 


and outlook, deals with subjects of daily and vital interest, and will 
not fail to sustain to the full his already brilliant reputation, 


Thomas Harrison, Regicide and Major-General. By C. H. 
Simpkinson. Gilt top. Publication Price, $1.50. Our 
Special Price, 20 cents. 


Harrison was the representative of the ‘‘Fifth Monarchy’? men whose 
{deal it was—splendid though futile—to establish a theocracy. An 
interesting page of history. 

The Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier. By 
Samuel T. Pickard. With 20 illustrations. 2 vols. Gilt 
top. Publication Price, $4.00. Our Special Price, $1.00, 


a authoritative biography, which Whittier himself helped in com- 
piling. 


New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Book News Monthly. 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


You'll Want at Least One of These Novels 


THE DARK FOREST By Hugh Walpole 


Another Walpole triumph. Full of the beauty and mystery of Russia. “The product 
of a very high order of genius.”—The Times. 12mo. Net $1.35 


DAVID BLAIZE By E. F. Benson 


As winning as “Tom Brown at Rugby,” as amusing as “Penrod.” “A jolly book, a 
true book, a moving book.”—London Times. 12mo. Net $1.35 


YOU KNOW ME AL By Ring W. Lardner 


Letters of a busher—the funniest baseball book ever written! A book to read aloud. 


12mo. Net $1.25 
THESE LYNNEKERS By J. D. Beresford 


By the author of the Jacob Stahl trilogy—and this new novel rises to even greater 
heights. 12mo. Net $1.50 


GOOD OLD ANNA By Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes 


The story of a simple, faithful and trusting old house-servant in an English family, 
and the use the German Organization put her to. 12mo. Net $1.35 


A WESTERN WARWICK By Samuel G. Blythe 


The interesting story of an American political boss, full of epigrams you'll laugh over 
—and quote. 12mo. Net $1.35 


THREE SONS AND A MOTHER By Gilbert Cannan 


A fine tale of a Scotch family, realistic but touched with—the touch of Cannan. 


12mo. Net $1.50 
OLD JUDGE PRIEST By Irvin S. Cobb 


obb’s delightful old Kentuckian again—the kindly, humorous Judge whom thou- 
sands have come to love. 12mo. Net $1.25 


THE RED HORIZON By Patrick MacGill 


The author of “Children of the Dead End” and “The Rat-Pit” gives us all the humor 
and color and brave adventure of war. 


THE PIONEERS 


The wonderful story of Australian pioneering which won the $5,000 prize. 


12mo. Net $1.25 
CHAPEL By Miles Lewis 


A powerful book; an achievement; superbly written—the strong story of a Welsh family. 


12mo, Net $1.35 
GOSSAMER By G. A. Birmingham 


A tale of a financier. like the Morgans and Rothschilds, who covers the earth with a 
web of credit. 12mo. Net $1.25 


THE BELOVED TRAITOR By Frank L. Packard 


The story of little Marie-Louise, with her great eyes and her wonderful love for Jean 
Laparde, the peasant who became France's greatest sculptor. Illustrated. 
Net $1.25 


12mo. 
THE ROUND - ABOUT By J. E. Buckrose 


The story of three generations and what the world brought to the newest of these. 
Full of genuine, vital characters. 12mo. Net $1.25 


THE AMATEUR By Charles G. Norris 


The romance of a young artist and his experiences in New York, told by the brother 
of Frank Norris and husband of Kathleen Norris. 12mo. Net $1.35 


THE LEAST RESISTANCE By Kate L. McLaurin 


Stage life as it really is—a novel of a girl who takes the “easiest way”—and where 
it leads her. Written by a well-known actress. 12mo. Net $1.25 


A SENTIMENTAL DRAGON 


A love-story of Paris—and Parisian society. 


LOVE IN YOUTH 


By Nina Larrey Duryea 
Entertaining and amusing. 
12mo. 


By Frank Harris 


A swiftly moving love-story against the gorgeous background of old southern France. 
12mo. Net $1.25 


Net $1.25 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 38 W. 32nd Street New York 


Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 


12mo. Net $1.25 | 
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“Mother.” In verse and prose. By 
Susan Tracy Rice. Edited by Robert 
Haven Schauffler. 

The greatest things in literature and 
art that have celebrated mothers and 
motherhood are here brought together. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50, postpaid. 

Mother Heart, The. 
Faris, D. D. 


Charming short essays on the theme 
of motherhood. Some of the subjects are 
“Learning from Mother,” “Proving Love 
to Mother,” “Great Men and Their 
Mothers.” 

Standard Publishing Company. 40 
cents, postpaid. 


By John T. 


Northern Countryside, A. By Rosa- 
lind Richards. 


These are sktches of scenes and people 
in Maine. The author has a happy gift 
of description, which, combined with 
some knowledge and deep sympathy, 
makes her chapters most engaging. 
There are some especially delightful 
photographs by Bertram H. Wentworth. 

Henry Holt & Co. $1.50, postpaid. 


Harry Kitchell Webster 
Author of The Real Adventure 


On Being Human. By Woodrow Wilson. 

A booklet containing a reprint of an 
article first published in “The Atlantic 
Monthly” nineteen years ago. A cheer- 
ful essay. 

Harper & Brothers. 


Principle of Suffrage, The. By Nath- 
aniel C. Fowler, Jr. 


Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., rests his plea 
for suffrage on the common humanity of 
both sexes. “Let us no longer speak of 
woman’s rights, or of man’s rights, but 
consider human rights,” he says. He 
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argues that somewhere along the line 
of human development some pivotal acci- 
dent swung the sxes into the differences 
of communal activity which are now 
respectively allotted to them, and urges 
warmly that we come to recognize that 
these differences have no foundation in 
the essence of man and woman nature, 
and do away with them. 

The Principle of Suffrage is an inter- 
esting little book, but (though the pres- 
ent reviewer is strongly in sympathy 
with the suffrage movement, and is 
reluctant to speak in other than unmixed 
admiration of anything that advocates 
the granting of the ballot to women) it 
must be admitted that it does not give 
the impression of being the work of a 
very profound thinker. The deficiency 
is not in its conclusions, but rather in 
its processes. 


Sully & Kleinteich. 25 cents, postpaid. 


Sons and Daughters. 
Matzner Gruenberg. 

The author of Your Child Today and 
Tomorrow has here given sixty-four 
short talks in the form of a series, dis- 
cussing the problems that confront par- 
ents from the period of the infancy to 
the adolescence of their children. These 
are practical suggestions and true inci- 


By Sidonie 





Author of The First Hundred Thousand 


Ian Hay 
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New Scribner Fiction 


Ready 


OLD 
GLORY 


BY 


MaryR.S.Andrews 


AUTHOR OF 


The Perfect Tribute 


Patriotism! Almost never has 

the word mean: as much to an 

American as at this moment. 

And almost never has its call 
been so inspiringly answered in fiction as by the stories which make up this 
volume. 


“The Colors,” “The Stranger Within the Gates,” and “ The Star-Spangled 
Banner ’’—these are the three steries of the flag which are here published; 


they are intense with the finest feeling and the true spirit of American traditions 
of which “Old Glory ”’ is the symbol. 
Leather, $1.00 net; Boards, 50 cents net 


Ready in August : i ii a 


my) AD) 
hy Gag 


mY, 

BONNIE ° t ‘ é} 
MAY ga 

yl oon yi 

Louis Dodge 


FT IWS 


THF} 


SUIT? 1 
—- 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


Reginald Birch 


No one knew where she came 
from. She was just rescued from ' 
a theatre fire by a young jour- oa 1 nby 1 
nalist who took her home to his “| ig} | | 
mother. 

To say the least, Bonnie May is unconventional. 


She is shockingly precocious; 
humorously sophisticated, 


And she is perfectly frank. 


But she is the most thoroughly winning little strolling player that ever lived. 


$1.35 net 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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have its way, he can never be alone; he is in the company 

not only of mountains, but of men also. For the wanderer 
from vale to vale there is added what Matthew Arnold calls 
“the cheerful silence of the fells,” the great cheer of silent 
fellowship with those whose spirits still move and have their 
being in realms of thought and living effort, and whose foot- 
steps for those who have ears to hear are still found upon 
cloudy upland or in sunny valley. There is, perhaps, in the 
world no bit of mountain ground twenty miles in diameter so 
crowded with lofty memories of men who lived and loved and 
helped their own age, and added for all time to the world’s 
store of thought and music, as is this little bit of the three 
northern counties of old England—Westmoreland, Cumberland 
and Lancashire, that meet at the shire stones on Wray-Nose 
Pass. There is hardly a valley or a hill in which we may not 
meet great ghostly presences. 

And so we see these English lakes exalted and spiritualized, 
in a poetic mirage, as it were. Never again can one look upon 
mere Rydal Water; he must see therein reflected Wordsworth, 
and him alone. Nevermore will Lodore dash down its flood 
and foam save with the rhythm of Southey. East winds will 
not bite so keenly as we pass the woodland where Felicia 
Hemans found repose, and the pelting storm of a week must 
let some sunshine through when we ‘are wandering in the steps 
of cheery Christopher North, that yellow-haired, blue-eyed 
giant, who made the hills echo with his jollity as he dashed off 
through the spongy heather with frail De Quincey in his wake. 

Beautiful as is this fair land then, its charm of decoration 
is also that which the poets have given it. One finds here, not 
the quaint, white turrets, as on the riverside hills of France, 
nor the graceful villas which give such an air of culture to the 
Italian lakes. The traveler finds beautiful nature unadorned, 
but not inanimate; through reverent genius a subtle, life-giving 
breath has gone abroad and invested hill and dale and lake with 
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mystical groves and grottoes and fountains beside which even 
the enchanted valley of Tristan and Iseult seems theatrical. 
We leave the south of England, pass through Ely, Lincoln 
and York, and reach this beautiful spot so extolled by the 
artists as well as by the Literary Pilgrim. As we drive through 
the charming country, from Windermere, we will pass Ruskin’s 
home; the road to “Brantwood” runs beneath the old trees 
which shade the head of Coniston water, and we leave the vil- 
lage and the inn behind, and the Thwaite, with its pretty old 
gardens and peacocks, and skirt the grounds of Monk Coniston. 
As we advance, we look back across the green hayfields and 
wooded slopes to where Coniston Old Man, on the opposite side 
of the lake, rises above the village and soars into the changing 
lights and clouds. Then we pass into a sweet Arcadia, in which 
indeed one loses one’s self again. We go by Tent Lodge, to 
which Tennyson brought his bride, and where the beautiful 
Romneys are still hanging on the walls, and by cottages with 
roses for bricks, and jasmine and honeysuckle for thatch, Just 
on the other side of the lake, wrapped in mysterious ivy 
wreaths, rise the gables of the old farmhouse, once a manor- 
house, where Mary, Countess of Pembroke, “Sidney’s sister, 
Pembroke’s mother,” loved to come from her fair southern 
home of Wilton among the downs of Salisbury Plain, and under 
the shadow almost of that marvelous spire of Salisbury 
Cathedral. Here, too, comes the brother, her darling and her 
pride, Sir Philip Sidney—of whom can be so truly said, “one 
crowded hour of glorious life is worth an age without a name” 
—to draw inspiration, we like to think, from these same moun- 
tains, lakes and streams, upon which we gaze and which have 
made the whole countryside a veritable fairyland for the poets, 
artists and philosophers with whom we journey. Associated 
with the past are the great of our own day about Lake Conis- 
ton; here Turner painted the wonderful cloud effects which 
first gained him fame, while not so very far distant is “Kent- 
mere,” haunted by other literary memories now, for Dr. Ar- 
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nold’s granddaughter, Mrs. Humphry Ward, has woven Kent- 
mere scenery and ways into Robert Elsmere and Helbeck of 
Bannisdale. Here is “The Briery,” half-hidden in the wood- 
lands, the home of Mrs. Gaske!l, and to it came Charlotte 
Bronté, whose charming biography was to be written later. 

Now we go to see the home of the great prose-poet of our 
time, one who has surely given us new conceptions of the power 
and richness and beauty of our mother-tongue, even if we do 
not always agree with his art criticisms or his conclusions. The 
mere thought of Coniston Water brings back the peaceful 
legends and sounds all about Ruskin’s home. The murmur 
of the lake, the rustle of the leaves and rushes, the many 
buzzing and splashing and delicious things, whence a little 
winding path up a garden of fruit and flowers, of carnations 
and strawberries, leads with gay zigzags to the lawn in front 
of the “Brantwood” windows. The house is white, plain and 
comfortable, absolutely unpretentious, but it is a dwelling 
planned for sunshine, and sunshine on the Lakes is of a quality 
so sweet and rare that it counts for more than in any other 
place. Mr. Ruskin was a figure distinguished among the many 
figures and characters which have made up the dramatis per- 
sonae of our day. We are all likely at times to feel that the 
meat is more than the life, and the raiment more than the 
soul; at such times let us turn to him. He sees the. glorious 
world as we have never known it, or have perhaps forgotten 
to look upon it. He is so permeated with the glory and beauty 
of it all, of the harmony into which we are set, that it signifies 
little to him upon what subject he preaches and by what ex- 
amples he illustrates his meanings. There is a blessing upon 
his words. 

Windermere, Grasmere, Ullswater, Ambleside, Helvellyn, 
lure us on—the very names seem invented by poets for their 
use; but Windermere, like all the rest, had its name long be- 
fore Wordsworth expressed the inmost soul of the lovely lake 
and hills which have become consecrated ground almost, be- 
cause he walked there and left his presence to abide there— 
majestic, solemn, the very genius of the vale! 

The rose-window of the dawn was flashing its tints all 
over Windermere when I first gazed upon that beautiful lake. 
It was like the fairest dream. Here and there small snowy 
sails were to be seen, and the curving wooded shores gave a 
perfect fringe to the opalescent water. A range of dark blue 
hills made a frame to the picture. We imagine the choir of 
birds and lilies still rehearsing the prelude they chanted to 
a boy there a hundred years ago, as Wordsworth sings “Our 
pastime was on bright half-holidays, to sweep along the plain 
of Windermere with rival oars.” We spent some enchanted 
weeks at Ambleside on the shores of Windermere. There are 
places we visit and forget, but this can never be the case with 
Ambleside. Walk through its narrow, picturesque streets; 
wander by the River Rotha and Lake Windermere, and it all 
becomes forever a part of the spirit’s still domain. Words- 
worth tells us— 


“One impulse from the vernal wood 
May teach us more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can.” 


If this be true, then what influence must be morally exerted 
over those who dwell in such a bower of bliss 4s Ambleside? 
Now we take a charming walk to Fox How, so long the 
beloved home of the great Arnold of Rugby. The house looks 
like a nest half buried in flowers and creepers, and the vallev 
and hills surrounding it are as beautiful as the imagination 
could dream. The dark Scotch firs and delicate larches that 
now stand on the lawn and embower the garden walks by the 
little river Rotha were all planted by Dr. Arnold or his friends. 
Still in the drawing-room hangs his lifelike portrait, and oppo- 
site that of the beloved wife, whose hair was never blanched 
with gray even at seventy-seven. It is not of Arnold dead, but 











of Arnold living, among his boys, that we think; of Matthew, 
the poet, and Matthew’s friends, the two Arthurs, Clough and 
Stanley, as we enter this house beside the Rotha, and of that 
literary work which gives Dr, Arnold as Stanley knew him 
and enshrines a “love that was wonderful passing the love of 
woman.” 

As we leave Ambleside in the direction of Grasmere we 
come to a house on the left, on a sunny terrace almost hidden 
away among its trees. Here Harriet Martineau dwelt for the 
last thirty years of her life. Whether as traveler in the East, 
novelist or social reformer, her fame, though deservedly great, 
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is not so remarkable to us as the power she wielded with the 
pen of a journalist during our Civil War in the direction of 
maintaining peace between England and the United States. 
We, in America, are by no means sufficiently conscious of all 
we owe to this clear-sighted, high-minded woman, whose ring- 
ing editorials and letters did so much to influence public opinion - 
in England at a time when the recognition of the Southern 
Confederacy was hanging in the balance. Standing in front 
of the “Knoll,” where the old lady used to sit in the sunshine, 
till she passed down the gentle flower-wreathed path that led 
























































Dr. Arnold's Drawing-Room, “Fox How” 


from a life of toil to a peaceful grave, fair Nature appears 
to us a more bountiful mother than her children yet have 
recognized. Here, on her great breast, she has nourished and 
soothed with impartial love the pious Felicia Hemans and the 
liberal-minded Harriet Martineau, devout Wordsworth and 
sceptical Shelley, men of the world and mystics alike. 

When days are clear in the Lake district they are won- 
drously clear; as we drive of a radiant afternoon from Amble- 
side to Grasmere the very seams on the distant mountains are 
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seen, the snowy torrents are visible even to their foam, and 
we can see the heather and blue-bells on the distant hills. 

When the eye first rests upon Grasmere Lake and upon 
the hills and dales about it, one lapses into a hushed feeling as 
if it were dreamland and a loud word might break the spell. 
The cottages, too, are so picturesque that we can quite under- 
stand Hawthorne when he says, “This little town of Grasmere 
seems to me as pretty a place as ever I met with in my life, and 
nothing is more interesting than Dove Cottage. Tiny as it 
is, it has become a shrine for here a poet and those dear to 
him once lived.” 

They had a room with a stone floor, two or three other 
small rooms and one bedroom, papered with newspapers for 
warmth and economy. But they had everything they wanted, 
and did not mind the stone floor or the stupid old woman who 
was their only servant, for they had warm winds, sunny hills, 
fresh green fields, mountains, the song of birds, solitude and 
the silence of the sky. We think of “plain living and high 
thinking” as we pass from room to room of the tiny, humble 
house. On the slope of the hill is the little garden and Doro- 
thy’s seat; rest there and think that here Dorothy Wordsworth 
and Coleridge sat many a time and watched the stars, Words- 


St. Oswald's Church at Grasmere 


worth’s magical voice sounding the depths of thought. Sit here 
with me when the swallows circle and the linnet sings, and 
listen to the call of the cuckoo while the daffodils dance down 
by the lakeside and the daisies nod their heads in the orchard. 
The Magician of the North and his wife came to Dove Cot- 
tage and slept in one of these little cubby holes. Mrs. Scott 
tucked up her gown and helped Dorothy wash the dishes. Great 
guests indeed were the guests in those days! Southey, Charles 
Lamb, Sir Humphry Davy, who brought not only his fame, but 
his unfailing charm of gracious manners and gayety of spirit, 
and DeQuincey, who, as he tells us, first beheld with trembling 
awe Wordsworth, restless Dorothy and tranquil Mary, the poet’s 
wife. Here upon this settle in the slate-slabbed half-kitchen, 
half-parlor, has Coleridge, the philosopher, often slumbered 
until the morning light. 

On the road back to Ambleside from Grasmere we come 
to “Rydal Mount,” where Wordsworth lived for thirty-three 
years in his last and most celebrated home. We see a little 
yellow plastered house shut in from the road by larch trees 
and yellow laburnum. It contains no relics now of the poet, 
but our hearts beat fast as we climb the hill. “Rydal Mount” 
has probabiy been more often described than any other Eng- 
lish poet’s home except Shakespeare’s. We stop outside of the 
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gate and think of the tall ash-tree in which a thrust sang for 
many years, of the laburnums in which the cage of the doves 
was hung, of the scarlet poppies in the cracks of the stone 
steps, and of the terraces where the poet walked and murmured 
his verses as they came. “Nine-tenths of my verses have been 
murmured out in the open air,” he said, and with a quiet humor 
relates that once, after a long absence from home, it happened 
that one of his cottage neighbors said, “Well, there he is—we 
are glad to hear him booing about again!” 

We have rested on the old seat beside the hazel tree in the 
garden at “Dove Cottage,” have recalled in imagination the 
scenes sorrowful and beautiful which have consecrated the 
little village, and now all these memories lead up to one spot, 
the graveyard of St. Oswald’s Church, where reposes the dust 
of William Wordsworth. There are few spots in England more 
sacred. To lie under the mound on which the shadow of yonder 
gray tower falls seems scarcely like a banishment from life, only 
a deeper sleep in a home quieter but not less lovely than those 
which surround the margin of the lake. Around him, beneath 
the shade of sycamore and yew, lies the bodies of the dales- 
men. The little river Rotha ripples near, the mountains that 
the poet loved guard the place. We cannot stand here without 
a lifting of the heart from all that is petty, low and mean in 
our imperfect human nature. Here is buried a poet who lived 
quietly, modestly, dreamily, yet he told on the thought of the 
world. 

Sings Matthew Arnold in his lovely. dirge for the great 
poet— 

“Keep fresh thy grass upon his grave 
O Rotha, with thy living wave, 


Sing him thy best, for few or none 
Hears thy voice right now he is gone.” 


And so on to Keswick, a small market town of some three thou- 
sand inhabitants, placed amid fine mountain scenery, which 
Southey and Coleridge thought the finest in all this lovely lake 


country. It is not a solitary inner mountain-shrine, like Words- 
worth’s home, but a free, open spot. Half a mile from Kes- 
wick is Derwentwater, surely one of the loveliest sheets of 
water in England. Imagine an evening there with sunset on 
the rippling crystal of the‘lake and the perfume of the wild- 
rose in the golden air, 


In this ramble through the English lake country we have 
had but a passing glimpse of its charm of scenery, its moun- 
tains covered with purple heather and yellow gorse, its exqui- 
site lakes and moorlands. Our most enduring memories will 
surely be of the genius which ennobles and consecrates every 
step of the way, for poets and philosophers, artists and seers, 
made their fair land their home, and for us their presence 
haunts it still. 


Wordsworth sang a century and more ago in that immortal 
ode— 
The rainbow comes and goes, 
And lovely is the rose; 
The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare, 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair; 
The sunshine is a glorious birth, 
But yet I know, where’er I go, 
That there has passed a glory from the Earth. 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 
The Sou) ‘hat rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar. 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 
From God Who is our home. 
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A Little Visit to a Writer 
of Popular Fiction 


Harriet T. Comstock 


F you were to take a trolley trip some sunshiny afternoon 
I out to that attractive community known as Flatbush, on 

the outskirts of Brooklyn, and wend your way along a 
certain broad, tree-shaded street between rows of real homes 
with full complement of flower gardens and babies and puppies, 
you might stop at a pretty, wide-verandahed, white-pillared 
house and call upon Mrs. Harriet T. Comstock, wife, mother, 
home-maker, novelist—a Jill of many trades and successful 
at all! 

It is indeed a privilege, you will agree, to sit in that cozy, 
brown-walled drawing-room, beside a little round table and eat 
piping hot buttered toast and crisp jumbles and drink properly 
brewed tea with this author-lady who is so unconscious of her 
fame. 

Sonny comes strolling in to greet the caller. Who is he? 
A much-petted member of the household, a large, beautifully- 
marked Burne-Jonesy yellow cat of Angora ancestry. Sonny 
is exceedingly dignified and declines to be petted, otherwise he 
is quite sociably inclined. He stands still for a moment, gazes 
politely at the newcomer, then continues on his way over to a 
little mahogany desk and stands expectant, sniffing delicately 
at its one drawer. 

“That is Sonny’s catnip drawer,” explains his mistress, as 
she rises and opens it. Sonny jumps up and into it, browses 
about with quiet industry for a time, jumps down, bends another 
long, searching glance upon the caller, waves a beautifully- 
ringed tail at his mistress and departs to bestow his attention 
upon other affairs. 

Over in New York City where Mrs. Comstock is a faithful 
member of the Pen and Brush Club, there is a group of younger 
writers who love to get her settled in an easy chair in their 
midst and then talk shop and ask advice as fast as their tongues 
can go. And Mrs. Comstock is one of the kindly, indulgent, 
motherly sort who never fails them. She is one of those rare, 
sympathetic souls whom one instinctively trusts, knowing that 
she possesses in her busy mind some little leak-proof safety- 
deposit compartments for the accommodation of her friends’ 
confidences. She is always cheery, too, has smiling eyes, a lov- 
ing-toned voice, curly gray hair, wears pretty clothes and al- 
most always flowers. One feels at all times a hearty welcome 
both in her particular circle at the Pen and Brush Club and 
at her home, and even, what is somewhat more unusual, when 
one telephones to her. She never sounds annoyed, nor even 
interrupted! 

Mrs. Comstock is an exceedingly busy writer-lady, as any 
one who has been following her career knows, but in spite of 
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the steady stream of novels that she is turning out she finds 
time to be keenly interested in woman suffrage and other 
leading questions of the day. And Mrs. Comstock’s interest 
in votes for women is proved by her good, hard work, her gifts 
of time and labor, to the cause. In between books she very 
frequently goes off on vigorous campaigning trips. 

Moreover, she takes time or makes it, to answer a goodly 
number of the hundreds of letters that pour in upon her. 

“It is certainly curious,” she exclaims, half-laughing, half- 
vexed, “how much more some people know about my motives 
in writing than I do myself! Such ingenuity ‘as they do show 
in reading into my words all sorts of meanings and ideas of 
which I never dreamed! Some of their interpretations are 
most original and surprising. And how inpertinent some 
people can be! They apparently do not feel the slightest hesi- 
tation about criticising, reproving, sometimes even scolding 
me when they do not happen to like or approve what I write. 

“Not long ago I received a lengthy epistle in the fine, 
trembling hand-writing of an old, old lady who filled ten whole 
sheets—not pages—sheets, taking me most severely to task 
for certain bits of swearing in Joyce of the North Woods. The 
poor old lady seemed so genuinely distressed,” continued Mrs. 
Comstock, in her sympathetic voice as she refilled her caller’s 
tea cup, “that I answered her letter. I told her that I had not 
made use of those swear words to relieve my own personal feel- 
ings, nor even because I liked or approved of them, but because 
it was just what that man would have said at that time and 
place and under those particular circumstances; it just had 
to.go in! Once a prisoner in the Tombs wrote to me; again 
a young cripple who liked my Joyce. Such letters I always 
answer, and I am very grateful for them. 

“Would you like to see my den where I work?” inquired 
the hostess when the teapot was emptied and the last crumbs 
of toast and jumbles had vanished. Up one flight of stairs it 
was, a bright, sunshiny little room with a couch in one corner, 
a built-in bookcase in another and a big, business-like looking 
desk in the middle, a desk adorned with orderly piles of closely- 
written sheets of paper, and books of many sizes and subjects. 
On the walls, covered with a soft buff paper, were ever so many 
paintings, photographs and drawings, illustrations of the au- 
thor-lady’s novels. There were Priscilla and Travers, lovers 
in The Place Beyond the Winds, the Camp Fire Girls of Camp 
Brave Pine, scenes from A Son of the Hills and other Com- 
stock books. 

“No,” this in answer to the next question, “no, I cannot 
write very well at home; there are altogether too many dis- 
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tractions. What I really like and want to do is to shut myself 
up here to work from nine until one o’clock avery day, but that 
is a very difficult thing to do. You may talk as much as you 
please about concentration. That is all right where it is pos- 
sible, but it simply is not always possible! When you live in 
a sociable, neighborly community such as this and your friends 
like to stop in for a word of greeting on their way to market 
in the morning, you cannot refuse to see them; that is, of 
course, if you care anything at all about their friendship. Then, 
too, it seems almost impossible to get a maid who will respect 
my business. They none of them can comprehend the fact 
that writing novels is not a frivolous method of whiling away 
the golden hours! When I speak of my work they always 
crinkle up their eyes and look amused and keep right on in- 
terrupting me about all sorts of unimportant things. They 
seem utterly unable to get it into their heads that if the bluing 
gives out on wash-day they might as well telephone the grocer 
for more or run around the corner themselves and get some. 
They must always consult me before taking any such vigorous 
measures even though they know that I will refuse to be 
startled by their news. If they saw me sitting down with a 
basket of mending they would have infinitely more respect for 
that sort of work, I know. It really is funny, although also, 
at times, decidedly vexatious. The only thing for me to do 
when I want to accomplish good, serious work is to go away 
somewhere, but of course, I cannot stay away from home all 
of the time. I get around that difficulty by writing the greater 
part of the book here in this room, making the best of inter- 
ruptions I cannot escape, then, when it is almost all done but the 
finishing, I pack up manuscript, pencils and paper and hie me 
off to some quiet, secluded spot, giving my address to no one but 
my husband and the publisher, and stay there until it is com- 
pleted. A typewriter? No. I have never used one. I do not 
know how. I wish I did. Still I am perfectly certain that I 
could never learn to compose on it; I could not get accustomed 
to that irritating noise. So I just write away in long hand, 
make several copies of the book before I get through, so by 
the time it is ready to be sent to the typist, it is pretty nearly 
what the newspaper folk call clean copy.” 

“Fake scenery? No, I never do that,” Mrs. Comstock 
keeps on answering questions with all the patience of the early 
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martyrs. “When I decide where I want to set a story I always 
visit those places, for I like to have my ‘local color correct. 
Soon I am going to take a trip down into the Kentucky moun- 
tains, for I am planning to lay the scenes of a story down there. 
I have been in other sections of the South, but not in Kentucky, 
and I do like to be accurate.” 

Mrs. Comstock confesses frankly that she did not choose 
her career before she could spell nor have it thrust upon her by 
adoring relatives or admiring teachers. When she was in 
school she just wrote stories for the school paper. In some 
way or other, she cannot tell exactly how, she acquired the 
habit, and when her school days were over she kept on writing. 
That is all, she explains quite casually. 

At first she wrote children’s stories, then books for girls 
and boys. Her earliest publications came out about a dozen 
years ago, and her first novel, Janet of the Dunes, some two 
years later. As to the process by which she evolved from a 
writer of juvenile literature into a full-fledged author of 
grown-up novels, Mrs. Comstock has not the slightest idea. 
“Like Topsy, I must have just growed,” she laughs. 

But Mrs. Comstock has a confession to make, a very ser- 
ious, important one! She writes novels with a purpose! Not 
merely for the sake of writing nor to acquire fame as a novel- 
ist, does she put her thoughts and ideas and ideals into words; 
no mere good-natured desire to be entertaining is hers! Not 
at all! 

“T believe,” she explains earnestly, “that novels are among 
the best means of presenting the various truths of life to 
people. Truth seems to be more appealing in story form than 
in any other and I am convinced that the novel has its place 
in the education and development of people just as the stage 
has; both are teachers. Yes, I try to spread abroad in each 
book that I write the particular message that I feel impelled 
at that time to give. I always have something that I want to 
tell everybody whenever I write a book; in fact, that is both 
my excuse and my inspiration for writing. I approve most 
heartily, you see, of the novel which teaches—though not at all 
in the pedagogical, moral-pointing tale. It must perform its 
educational function in the most entertaining way possible and 
suitable.” 


By Harry E. Maule 


has frequently been applied by the critics to Harriet 

T. Comstock, and talking to her of her work it is 
plain—even more so than in reading her books—that they have 
judged her truly. For Mrs. Comstock is interested in the ab- 
stractions of life and literature, not for the sake of art alone, 
but also as they may apply to the problems of humanity. For 
those who know her work it is superfluous to say that she is 
entirely too much the artist to let her books become tracts for 
this or that, or to let propaganda creep in where only the in- 
evitable working out of destiny should be; but when she talks 
to one of her writing it all becomes very plain that behind the 
creative urge there is another, and perhaps a greater force that, 
for the lack of a better term, we may call the mother instinct. 
I mean that instinct to seek out and meet the problems of 
humanity, and do whatever is possible to smooth the path for 
others who may chance to come that way. 

And her books are popular—outstandingly so. Not only 
do the standard editions of her novels sell in large quantities, 
but the “popular” editions, those merciless registers of the pub- 
lic demand for a given book, show that the author of Joyce of 
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the North Woods, A Son of the Hills, The Place Beyond the 
Winds and The Vindication has a following well up in the hun- 
dreds of thousands, who watch for her books as they come out. 
Perhaps there is some generalization that may be drawn here 
upon that much-discussed question of “why do certain books sell 
when most of the others do not?” but probably there is nothing 
more to be drawn from it than that the public likes Mrs. Com- 
stock’s own particular way of telling a story, irrespective of 
what may be behind it. 

However, it was in the hope of getting some light upon 
the question at large that I sought out Mrs, Comstock at her 
home in Flatbush, that most homey section of homey Brook- 
lyn. I had just read her new novel, The Vindication, another 
story full of ideas and laid in the North woods, as was her 
first widely successful book, Joyce of the North Woods, and I 
was anxious to ask many questions of this and that. But as 
to the secret of popularity I got very little help. 

“Probably the author is the one person of all others who 
cannot judge of the popularity of her books in advance,” Mrs. 
Comstock said. “Certainly, if she thinks of that while she 
should be thinking of her story she will impair her work. I 
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remember not long ago hearing a publisher discuss the question 
of whether an author should please herself, the publisher or 
the public. Naturally the answer was ‘all three,’ but the wis- 
dom of the answer was that emphasis laid upon the author’s 
pleasing first of all herself. In other words, one cannot write 
for a public. One must write what is in her, and write it the 
best she can. Truth and sincerity are more to be sought than 
popularity.” ' 

Having in mind the characterization of “novelist of ideas,” 
it seemed to be in order to ask, “How do you write your stories? 
Do you take an idea as a theme, as it- were, and then work it 
out from that, filling in the background of locale, etc., later?” 

“Not by any means,” was the emphatic reply. “So far as 
I can learn I work in just the reverse order from most writers. 
The first thing I see is the place and the people—the back- 
ground and the actors. Then their story begins to unfo'd in 
my mind. When the time comes that that story must be written 
before I can have any peace of mind, I sit down to it—not be- 
fore. Other writers, I understand, usually see the story or the 
people first, and the background later. With me, the back- 
ground, the environment of my characters is all-important. 
Why, I even keep a set of pictures of the country I am writing 
of on my desk beside me.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, let us say, just to keep fresh before me the picture 
of the life my characters are living. You see, so much in life 
depends upon environment, and naturally one cannot afford to 
overlook such a factor in the lives of her characters. All my 
adult novels have been in some sense stories of environment, 
stories of place, as one critic said—but in The Vindication I had 
the pleasure of finding the story working out entirely (if we 
must express it in abstract terms) as one of environment 
versus heredity. The meaning of the title, The Vindication, is 
the vindication of Dr. Hill’s theory that in spite of heredity the 
most unfortunate of human beings may, with the right environ- 
ment, overcome all that has gone before. 

“You see, in the story, Dr. Hill begins to have a pretty 
clear idea of the heredity that lies back of Chester, and he has 
no uneasiness on the boy’s account when once he has removed 
him from his false environment, and sent him out into a clean 
world of higher things. But with Lorraine, Lorraine of the 
Climbing Hills, things were different. With her, Dr. Hill saw 
the necessity of making her believe implicitly in her own 
strength, so that when the final revelation came she would be 
able to meet it without slipping back.” 

For the benefit of those who have not read The Vindica- 
tion it may be said that the story laid, as previously mentioned, 
in the North woods, centres around the boy Chester, who was 
taken by Dr. Hill from the squalor of a hut where he was sup- 
posed to be a nameless foundling, and Lorraine of the Climbing 
Hills, who lived in the expectation that some day “they” would 
come and take her back to that heritage of wealth and culture 
which was rightfully hers. Not to give away the tangled skein 
of the story suffice it to say that in it we see not only the vin- 
dication of Dr. Hill’s theory that unfortunate humanity may 
be helped to help itself, but we see a most striking picture of 
North woods life which might be either northern New York or 
across the border in Canada. 

“How did you come to write this story?” was the next 
question, conventional, though necessary. 

“Of course, I have spent considerable time in northern New 
York, and have the deepest sympathy with the backwoods 
people of the Adirondacks, where Joyce was laid, but about 
two years ago I was giving a series of suffrage lectures in the 
‘upper tier counties’ and there met a young physician. This 
young man had gone into the northernmost part of the State 
on his graduation from college in order to gain a practice where 
his profession was not so overcrowded. He became more and 
more interested in the people and went deeper and deeper into 
the woods, carrying to those poor benighted hill-dwellers more 





than medica] and surgical skill. He carried to them hope, and 
faith, and understanding. He carried to them the light by 
which they might find their way out of the darkness of igno- 


rance and squalor. More and more he became interested in 
their lives, and soon he came to feel that he would never leave 
them. He married a young trained nurse who was equally 
interested in the work, and now he feels that his mission in life 
lies right there among the hill people. 

“What this young doctor told me of his flock led me to make 
a deeper study of them and a longer visit to the country over 
in Canada where this story is laid. In that background, with 
which the young physician who was giving his life to the people 
merged so truly, I soon began to see the people of my story. 
Indeed, Chester was in a measure a real life character, for this 
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young doctor of whom I am speaking also had taken a boy 
from among the people and was bringing him up by the theory 
that no matter what his antecedents, his life was his to make 
as much of as he himself willed. The young doctor’s unselfish 
devotion to his task struck me as forcibly as anything I saw 
or heard in that most picturesque country. 

“The boy had been found, much as was Chester, by the Dr. 
Hill of my story. This young physician was called far into the 
hills to attend a dying child. That is a primitive country, yet 
even there that child, before he fell ill, was known as a hope- 
less case. Here in the city he would have been called an in- 
corrigible and locked up in a reformatory. The illness was 
the physician’s opportunity. There was the child dying of a 
fever in a cabin of one room, practically unventilated and filthy 
beyond words. For food the only thing in the house was corn- 
meal cooked in unpalatable cakes upon the reeking lids of a 
wood stove.” (Incidentally this actual scene is described in 
The Vindication.) 

“Naturally that was no place for a dying child, and his 
mother was only too glad to be relieved of his care. The young 
doctor, just as did Dr, Hill in the story, bundled up the little 
form and without further delay strode off with it to his own 
clean, roomy cabin, where he and his wife have since been 
mother, father and schoolmaster to the youth. 

“ ‘He will come out all right,’ said the young doctor. ‘The 
only thing is to get them young enough, so that the old image 
of squalor and dishonesty may be entirely supplanted by the 
new one of self-respect and industry.’ ” 

This, the real life background of Mrs. Comstock’s latest 
story, is typical of her manner of writing her stories close to 
realities. “close to the soil,” as one critic said. Yet she is not 
in any sense a realist. Much more justly might one call her 
an idealist. How truly this appeal in her popular stories strikes 
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home is shown in the letters she receives daily. I asked Mrs. 
Comstock for some of these letters, but was told that most of 
them are written in a tone entirely too personal to make it 
possible for her to give them out. There was one, however, 
which was published some little time ago in connection with 
her story, A Son of the Hills, which will bear repeating here: 

“Your book, A Son of the Hills,” it reads, “has suggested 
the possibility of your being able to direct me in finding out 
some way by which my sister could help those poor unfortu- 
nates of the Virginia mountains for whom her sympathies have 
been so aroused and who longs to go among them and try to 
raise them from their darkness. Is there any organization 
which undertakes to send out helpers to whom she could write 
for information? My sister is no longer young, but she feels 
she could teach them to cook and better their condition in that 
way; to raise chickens, an occupation in which she has been 
most successful; and she always succeeded in having an excel- 
lent vegetable garden. I feel sure your books will do much 
good towards rousing the outside world to do something for 
these poor neglected ‘brothers and sisters of the mountains’ of 
whom you have written so graphically.” 

Just before asking Mrs. Comstock to let me see some of 
her letters I had asked the question that was the natural out- 
growth of this discussion of her ideas: 

“Do you believe, then, that the true aim of the novel is 
educative?” 

“Perhaps I would not put it so strongly as that. But I 
do believe in presenting the truths of life in novels. I would 
not wish modern literature to be heavy, but rather a presenta- 
tion in an attractive manner of the great truths of life, where 
they would reach the greatest number of people. The book, I 
believe, is the best sermon, as the stage is the best pulpit.” 

Strongly declaring that she writes, not with a purpose, but 
rather to portray the life dramas of her characters, we still 
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see in the light of Mrs, Comstock’s words the message for over- 
coming a bad start behind The Vindication; the tremendous 
lesson in the problem of The Place Beyond the Winds, where 
the author carries her characters into the swirl of city life 
and its intricate problems; and the striking story of a man’s 
fight for regeneration amidst deepest difficulties in Joyce of 
the North Woods. 

Of the problem of Joyce Mrs. Comstock said: 

“It has often been a whim of mine to wonder what would 
occur if, in a community and an environment of extreme sim- 
plicity, there should be interjected an element of complex civili- 
zation. I determined to subject to this test my St. Ange people. 

“If in doing so I have made it appear that a man’s code 
of morals may be as simple and pure as a woman’s should be; 
and that he may, thus fortified, stand the test of loneliness, 
despair and the unmoral view-point of others, it is no more 
than I believe true and often repeated in our common life. And 
if I have hinted that our attitude toward those who have erred, 
and suffered the penalty society has devised for such erring, is 
wrong; then I have only hinted at what I sincerely believe to 
be the fact.” 

And so, as I arose to go I asked another question, a common 
enough one to be sure, but one that had been on my lips many 
times during this talk. The question was as to Mrs. Com- 
stock’s favorite author. She replied, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, “Hardy. Whenever I feel that I am stranded I read 
Hardy and regain my poise. He discusses so clearly and nobly 
the problems with which we are struggling today. And I also 
like Barrie; principally, I think, because he knows women so 
thoroughly, and I always know he knows. Stevenson once said 
of George Eliot that when she wrote of men they always put 
their hand up to feel if their hair is coming down; but Barrie 
writes of women without their appearing with a cigar in their 
hands.” 


Experiences of an author who dropped everything else for months to work for * Votes for Women” 


By Harriet T. Comstock 


oe OOKING back at the three and a half years of personal 
L service that I have given to the suffrage cause, I realize 
that to me the experience has been an education. A gift 
to me: not my gift to it. I have learned to know women and: 
some men! Fagged a bit at the last campaign’s close I found 
myself quite primitive in my conclusions. Human beings were 
sternly classified in the privacy of my few detached hours as 
the Quick and the Dead—those for, those against suffrage! 

This may sound not only primitive but heathenish to men 
and women who have not worked and suffered for the cause. 
But oh! the canvassing; bearding man in his castle (mansion, 
hovel or flat) sitting like an oracle telling us why he is or isn’t 
going to vote for our amendment. Never for a moment do 
these self-appointed critics of us and our methods consider 
that the oracle next door has an opposite opinion to air and 
that if we women tried to meet the demands of all the oracles 
we'd be as mad as any Bedlamite in twenty-four hours. What 
we learned from many men was—they would vote for us if we 
made them sure we would do afterward as they told us! 

At one flat we were required to prove that we’d go in for 
preparedness. At another we’d be asked to swear that all 
women would vote against preparedness. We must, to another, 
define our political views, for upon that depended much. We 
were required to promise not to touch the liquor question; we 
must promise to abolish it! 





And then the simple high-minded men would save the day 
(or night) for us by saying: 

“Certainly I will vote for you. I can’t deny to another 
what I prize for myself.” 

No strings tied to the words, either. The ballot was to 
be ours—an expression of our opinion, not another’s. 

And then the women! 

I remember one little town far up the State where every 


. snug house was closed to me because the cause was looked upon 


as—suspicious! Those people were so engrossed in estimating 
me that they gave no heed to the appearance they presented 
to me. But how the dust flew from their moth-eaten senti- 
ments and how ancient they looked! 

And in that very town one woman alone welcomed me. 
She lived above a wheelwright’s shop in five dear, clean little 
rooms. I shall never forget her sweet courtesy and her gentle 
and successful efforts to make me comfortable. She did not 
realize how her vision had broadened and deepened her own 
life and how she shone like a star in that place of ossification. 
She and I got up a meeting, too, with the help of a young min- 
ister. We made converts and got many enrollments. And 
from there I was carried twenty-five miles by a young doctor 
whose practice spread over an area that staggered me. He 
had not been in bed for four nights; had snatched what sleep 
he could during the days! But he counted it not lost time to 
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take me to his home where he and his little wife had corralled 
about a hundred people to listen to the story of why women 
want freedom in a democracy! The young wife had four chil- 
dren, did her own work single-handed; had arranged and 
prepared everything for the day’s success, including eight gal- 
lons of ice cream which she had made and frozen before seven 
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An ardent advocate of the Woman Suffrage cause 


o’clock that morning and which she sold at ten cents a plate 
for the help of the cause she espoused. 

Often and often when I have been tired and exhausted, the 
memory of those eight gallons of ice cream has given me an 
impetus that sent me on my way thanking God. 

The doctor in my new book is a tribute—a very slight one, 
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to the inspiration this young physician of the Northwoods 
gave to me. 





There are times when I close my eyes and I seem to see 
myself being carried dashingly through long country stretches 
tc tell my story to several audiences in one night. I have 
learned to know the stars better while I traveled through the 
still places under Summer trees or Autumn-tinted ones. I recall 
an experience when suddenly I realized that I was alone, miles 
—as far as I know—from a house, with a colored man at the 
wheel whom I know nothing about. My heart beat faster—I 
was frightened, though the straight back before me was rigid 
and squared! Then the car slowed down—stopped! (My 
heart nearly stopped, also.) I waited, for the man was looking 
for something. Presently he found it. 

“Here’s another robe, lady, you must be cold. The night’s 
chilly.” 

If I had told him what my emotions were as he helped 
to make me comfortable I wonder if he ever could have for- 
given me? 


And then the anti who became converted and in a burst of 
gratitude sent me a bottle of Benedictine! 

Maybe she felt as the young girl at a revival once felt 
who electrified the congregation by shouting: 

“Good Lord! My jewelry is dragging me down to hell— 
I am going to give it to my sister!” 

And the young college boys and girls—how they shine 
forth in their frank enthusiasm! 

A noted editor says “it is difficult for anyone over forty 
to accept a really new idea.” That is why suffrage for women 
claims the young—the old in its ranks are people usually bright; 
while among the antis we see many, many old people. 

I have become convinced of the truth of this and that is 
why my heart is full of joy. The young we have with us al- 
ways; the old pass their prejudices with them. 


The Popular Appeal of 
Comstock Books 


By George 


S reprints, Mrs. Comstock’s books have been conspicu- 
A ously successful, the total sales of the first three vol- 

umes, Joyce of the North Woods, Janet of the Dunes 
and A Son of the Hills, having reached approximately a quarter 
of a million. This covers a period of a little more than three 
years, since the issue of Joyce in May, 1913. The Place Beyond 
the Winds, issued as a reprint on May 15th of this vear, has 
been well received, and the early sales would warrant a predic- 
tion that the total sales of the four -volumes will reach, in 
round figures, three hundred thousand copies, by the close 
of the year. 

One does not have to seek far to find the chief cause of 
these very remarkable figures. It is that these books are pri~ 
marily and essentially good stories, and that their chief char- 
acters are real humans. Mrs. Comstock does not deal with the 
superman or the impossibility perfect woman. Her men and 
women are of the kind we all know, warm-blooded, impulsive, 
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likable and lovable. She has read her Thomas Hardy well. 

This intensely human quality was what first attracted 
the publishers of the reprint edition to Joyce of the North 
Woods. They thought they saw in it that subtle note of human 
appeal, so hard to recognize and so hard to define when rec- 
ognized, that would make the book a great popular success if 
properly exploited. That they were right is evidenced by the 
fact that one hundred thousand copies of this book were sold 
within nine months of its issue as a reprint, and it is still 
selling at the rate of about twenty-four thousand a year, 
astonishing figures when one considers the vast number of new 
books clamoring for recognition every month. 

The real secret of Mrs. Comstock’s success lies in the fact 
that she writes good stories for the people, of whom there are 
many, rather than for the critics, of whom there are few. Her 
popularity seems to be assured, and it is safe to say that any 
new book from her pen will be warmly received and widely read. 
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Blois 


By Eugenie M. Fryer 


N ATMOSPHERE of deep tragedy broods upon Blois, 
pervading every corner of it, and overshadowing still 
all the brilliance of its past. Here one finds the 

grandeur, the luxuriant beauty of the Renaissance without its 
light gaiety and joyousness. Thus does it differ from Am- 
boise. 

Like Amboise and Chinon, Blois dates from Roman times 
and was the site of a Roman fortress. It stands upon a tri- 
angular plateau high above the Loire that in ancient times 
washed the base of the cliff on the south and east; while on 
the north, a small tributary of the Loire, the Arroux, long 
since dried up, gave added strength to the northern side of 
the chateau. The western side was protected by a huge moat 
and a massive wall. Some remains of the towers guarding 
this wall are embedded in the neighboring town buildings. 

The history of the chateau may be divided into three 
periods: the feudal period of the counts of Blois; the period 
of Louis XII; and the period of Francis I. The first period 
is distinctly feudal, and is associated with an early count of 
Blois, Thibaud le Tricheur, who built the chateau, about the 
middle of the tenth century, out of revenues filched from his 
young nephew. This early chateau was rebuilt by one of 
Thibaud’s descendants in the thirteenth century, but except 
for the Grand’ Salle, called now the Salle des Etats, and part 
of the Tour du Moulin, none of these early feudal buildings 
remain, and Blois as it stands today belongs wholly to the two 
later periods of its history, that of Louis XII and Francis I. 


The period of Louis XII was one of great magnificence. 
Louis’s grandfather, the first Orléans Count of Blcis, who pur- 
chased the chateau from the counts of Blois, was murdered in 


Paris by order of the Burgundian Duke, Jean sans Peur. 
Duke of Orléans’s son, Charles the “Poet-Prince,” 
prisoner for many years in England; but 
in spite of Henry V’s dying injunctions 
never to free him, Charles finally was re- 
leased upon the payment of an enormous 
ransom. Charles immediately returned to 
France and healed the feud existing be- 
tween the families of Burgundy and Or- 
léans by marrying Mary of Cleves, niece 
of the reigning Duke, Philippe le Bon; and 
in 1462, Louis XII was born at Blois. The 
chateau of today covers but half of the 
site of the ancient chateau. The other 
half is now a shady square flanked on its 
western side by the Louis XII wing, which 
abuts the Grand’ Salle of the counts of 
Blois. 

Although court life began at Blois in 
1498, this wing of Louis XII was not 
finished until 1502, and its completion was 
the occasion of a reception of great mag- 
nificence in honor of the Archduke Philip 
the Handsome of Spain and his wife, the 
Infanta. The French Queen, Anne of 
Brittany, had a great ambition to marry 
her tiny daughter, the Princess Claude, to 
the young son of the Archduke Philip, who 
later was to be the powerful Emperor 
Charles V. In spite of the opposition of 
Louis to a union obviously against the best 
interests of France because it would in 


This 
was held a 
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the future place Brittany under the sovereignty of a foreign 
power, Anne for the time carried her point, and the negotia- 
tions were completed at Blois. The occasion was somewhat 
marred when the little princess shrieked at sight of her mother- 
in-law-to-be, and had to be removed. Later Louis broke off 
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this match, marrying his daughter to the young Prince of 
Angouléme, afterwards Francis I. This wing of Louis XII 
§s built of small black and red bricks with facings and window 
frames of light stone. Over the entrance gate is a modern 
equestrian statue of Louis XII, replacing the original, Every- 
where one finds the entwined initials of Louis and Anne, the 
porcupine of Orléans and the ermine and cordelier of Brit- 
tany. Even the great fireplaces, which are a noteworthy fea- 

ture of Blois, are decorated with these 

wes emblems of the royal pair. 

There is‘no symmetry in the architecture 
of Blois. It is an accumulation of three 
periods of architecture represented by as 
many wings—the east wing of Louis XII 
abutting the thirteenth century Grand’ 
Salle; the north wing, of Francis I; and 
the west wing, of Gaston of Orléans, which 
in the seventeenth century replaced the 
beautiful buildings of the poet-prince, 
Charles of Orléans. The plan of Blois is 
an irregular quadrilateral with the chapel 
of St. Calais on the south, the three wings 
forming the other three sides of the great 
courtyard. One of the windows in the 
chapel represents the betrothal of Louis 
XII and Anne of Brittany. 

The north wing of Francis I, which 
occupies the site of the early feudal fort- 
ress, is the most richly decorated and su- 
perb part of the chateau, representative 
of the sumptuousness and colossal daring 
of the age of Francis I, as it is the final 
expression of true French Renaissance. 
Just as we find at Amboise, in the beau- 
tiful chapel of St. Hubert, a Renaissance 
architecture wholly French, so in this 
magnificent wing of Francis I we see the 
rich beauty of its architecture untouched 








by the ornate gorgeousness that Italian 
influence brought in soon after, a rich- 
ness combined with a simplicity that the 
Italian never equaled, typical, doubtless, 
of the fundamental differences in char- 
acter of these two art-giving and art-lov- 
ing nations. The exterior of the facade 
facing the Place Victor Hugo consists of 
four stories rich!y decorated and adorned 
with turrets and an open gallery at the 
top. The inner facade is even more rich in 
decoration than the outer, its chief fea- 
ture being the great staircase which 
ascends within a projecting pentagonal 
tower. There is a theory that the stair- 
case was designed by Leonardo da Vinci 
while he was at Amboise, taking for his 
model the shell of Voluta Vespartilio. 
The theory, if true—and there seems no 
reason to doubt it—proves Leonardo a 
master of construction as well as a decora- 
tive artist of the highest order. The groin 
work reveals the power to combine per- 
fect construction with beauty unexcelled. 
“The stairs wind upward,” so says an old 
chronicler, “unfolding round an exquisite 
central shaft like the petals of a flower, 








and in the very lines of each step itself a 
strange and beautiful look of life and 
growth is produced by the double curve on 





The Entrance Gate, Blois 


which it is so subtly planned.” The carving is of the finest 
lace work in stone, the salamander of Francis I being fre- 


quently repeated in the design. 


On the staircase there are 


three statues of great beauty, Peace, Youth, Friendship, said 
to be the work of Jean Goujon, the man who “marks the cul- 
minating point of the French Renaissance; in his sculptures 
the Greek feeling for distinction of style and dignity in monu- 
mental decoration is reborn and combined with a delicacy, an 
esprit, a sympathetic rendering of feminine elegance essen- 
tially French, together with a poetry, an exuberance of joy in 





The Church of St. Nicholas, Blois 





his child figures, and 
a grace and charm 
that was wholly per- 
sonal.” The inevit- 
able decadence of 
art was to follow 
that of morals — a 
decadence that came 
in with the Italian 
Catherine de Medici 
and the later Valois 
when “the fair fruit 
of beauty had de- 
veloped into rotten- 
ness.” Francis I en- 
tertanied the Em- 
peror Charles V 
here in great mag- 
nificence, and as one 
mounts that superb 
staircase one can 
picture it crowded 
with gorgeously ar- 
rayed courtiers and 
ladies - in - waiting 
passing up and 
down, with jest and 
laugher upon their 
lips, or, pausing, 
perchance, to listen 
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—___7 to a minstrel singing a love-song from the 


fair land-of Provence. Henry III was 
the last of the monarchs to spend much 
of his time at Blois. During his reign he 
twice assembled the States-General there. 

The interior of the chateau, though 
it has been restored, is bare of furniture, 
which was destroyed or carried off during 
the lawless days of the Revolution. Even 
the rich tapestries that adorned the walls 
in its royal days have vanished. On the 
first floor interest centers about the apart- 
ments of Catherine de Medici, the most 
beautiful of the rooms where this power- 
ful and evil woman dwelt being her bed- 
chamber—where she died in 1589—with its 
artistically carved beams, and the study, 
its pafieled walls—two hundred and fifty 
in all—being covered with exquisite carv- 
ings that are all different, a gem of the 
Renaissance. These apartments adjoin 
the donjon or Tour des Oubliettes, in 
which is the dungeon where the Cardinal 
de Guise, brother of the Duke, was con- 
fined and assassinated. The apartments 
of Henry III are on the second floor. The 
two ante-chambers, as in the apartments 
of the queen, contain fine fireplaces. The 
king’s bedchamber was the scene of the 
assassination by Henry’s order of the 


Duke de Guise, called “le Balafré,” in 1588, thus ending the 
baleful influence of Catherine de Medici, even though it raised 
up more enemies than friends for the king, and in the end was 
his undoing. So dastardly a deed brought upon him the dis- 


gust of his friends 
powerful following. 


and the implacable hatred of the Duke’s 


After this time, Blois fell into disfavor, royalty being un- 
able to abide the atmosphere of tragedy which a cowardly 
spilling of blood had created. From that time on it became 


more of a prison or 
to disturb the peace 
of Louis XIII, was 
one of these, and the 
memory of his en- 
forced retirement 
here is perpetuated 
in stone. Chafing 
at the monotony, he 
amused himself by 
tearing down the 
beautiful west wing 
of his ancestor 
Charles, the “Poet- 
Prince,” replacing it 
by the classic horror 
of Mansard, which 
represents the final 
decadent ebb of the 
Renaissance, as the 
wing of Francis I 
reveals the French 
Renaissance in the 
flood-tide of its viril- 
ity and beauty. It is 
a mercy that death 
prevented this 
merry, good-humor- 
ed price from con- 
tinuing his work of 
vandalism, which in- 





place of exile for those who seemed likely 
of the court. Gaston of Orléans, brother 





The Ramparts at Blois 
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cluded a rebuilding of the entire chateau on these pseudo- 
classic lines. Before Gaston came into possession of Blois, his 
mother, Marie de Medici, was virtually held a prisoner here 
by order of her son, Louis XIII, who, tired of his mother’s 
plottings and intrigues with her Italian minister, Concini, with 
whom she shared her power as regent for seven years, banished 
her at last to Blois after assassinating the wily Italian. Louis 
was aided and abetted in this by his lifelong friend, the Duke 
de Luynes, who, loving France more even than he desired 
personal power, urged the king to take the power into his own 
hands and assert his kingship. Marie the Intrigante was not 
long in plotting her escape, winning over to her cause the Duke 
d’ Epernon, who looked with no loving eye upon the growing 
power of the Duke de Luynes and his influence with the king. 
The Salle des Etats is reached from the apartments of 
Henry III by a staircase at the end of the Louis XII wing. 
“Salle des Etats” is but the modern name for the ancient Grand’ 
Salle of the counts of Blois, which in the Middle Ages was the 
place where the sovereign assembled his vassals on the most 
solemn occasions—“the scene of the entire public life of the 
great barons.” This noble hall, like the donjon, dates from 
the thirteenth century, and is divided into two by eight columns. 
Both the lower and the upper town are ancient and crowd 
about the base of the chateau on the south and east. The fine 
old abbey church of St. Nicholas is close to the chateau walls, 
and was built by the Benedictine Convent of St, Laumier, 1138- 
1215. In 1568 it was pillaged by the Calvinists, and was mu- 
tilated further at the time of the Revolution in 1793. The 
beautiful facade is flanked by two towers, and its central door- 
way consists of three ranks of arches adorned with some very 
lovely carving. The cathedral of St. Louis belongs to the de- 
cadent age of latter-day Gothic, and bears also the imprint of 
the pseudo-classic work of Mansard, architect of the seven- 
teenth-century Gaston wing of the chateur. The church of St. 





Sauveur, whither Jeanne d’Arc went to have her banner blessed 


By Albert B. Trombly 
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before riding off to raise the siege of Orléans, has disappeared, 
its site marked by a tablet in the chateau square. 

In these three chateaux of royal France—Chinon, Am- 
boise and Blois—we see three phases of its old court life. Chi- 
non represents the sterner feudal side, a life in keeping with 
the rugged strength and simplicity which is the keynote of its 
grim walls and towers. At Amboise one steps into that luxu- 
rious period of Renaissance, a period of beauty and of splendor 
that combined all the delicacies and intricacies of that mar- 
velous age which finds its most perfect expression there. All 
the gaiety and joyous exuberance of the age, all its lightness 
and delight in beauty for its own sake, is the keynote of that 
noble monument, marking as it does the flood-tide of the Renais- 
sance. Blois, though it too belongs to that same marvelous 
age, is pervaded by an atmosphere of tragedy that overshadows 
still the brilliance of its past. Its keynote is tragedy, a tragedy 
that leaves no room for the light gaiety and joyousness so 
associated with Amboise. This shadow resting upon it inten- 
sifies rather than dims its grandeur and luxuriant beauty. At 
Blois one feels the sinister that is always connected with the 
Italian Renaissance and which crept in with the evil Medicis, 
who by their polluting touch turned to rottenness “the fair 
fruit of beauty” in art as well as in morals. And while the 
superb wing of Francis I marks the flood-tide of the French 
Renaissance in all its daring beauty and lofty aspirations, Blois 
rests within the shadow, tragedy brooding upon its walls and 
towers, it being seemingly impossible for it to escape into the 
sunshine, a sunshine which somehow drowns the equally cruel 
and bloody deeds perpetrated within the walls of Amboise. 
Blois and Amboise represent the worship of beauty, the pas- 
sionate love of art which is an integral part of the France of 
today, and an external expression. It is at Chinon that the 
soul of France is laid bare. 


I 


HE violet’s in her gentle grace, 
The linnet in her voice, 


The spring is in her lovely face, 


Her eyes were April’s choice. 


II 


Her smile is as the virgin smile 
Of Dante’s Beatrice; 
But, O she got from Circe’s isle 


The magic of her kiss! 





Via Crucis—Via Lucis 


“The Way of the Cross (is) the Way of Light ~ 


A Story of the Civil War 
By Carol Dixie 


AS it a golden day? Amy said it was, and doubt- 
W less she was right. I remember the tender warmth 
of the October air and the beautiful glow of light 
that seemed to glorify all nature; the one, like a loving mother- 
breast offering rest for my tired heart; the other, like radiant 
sprites dancing amid the shimmemring forest leaves, sparkling 
on the river ripples, and holding before us, all that long, bright 
afternoon, a chalice of hope and good cheer. 

The autumn leaves—frescoed bits from Nature’s temples 
—loosened by a premature frost, came down in gold and car- 
mine showers and lay in little drifts along our way. Our car- 
riage roof was covered with them, and the sound of the horse’s 
feet rustling through them was pleasant; although it brought 
to mind the crunching underfoot of the brown piles in the 
churchyard, when I used to play there long ago, gathering the 
acorns and scraping the dead oak leaves into little “mows” and 
then going home, tired from my child’s play, with my pocket 
full of nuts. 

But this sweet forest road was not like that white, still 
cemetery! Why think of it now? 

The heavily-laden orchard trees that skirted the roadway 
thrust branches of ripe apples at us over the stone walls; and 
Amy reined in the horse to gather a few that had fallen, de- 
claring that they were “real Hesperides fruit,’ and guarded 
by neither Nymph nor Hydra. 

I was not so sure, however, of the latter sentinel’s being 
off guard, for, as we bore the basket laden for Ernest back 
to the carriage, I heard a strange rustling through the sere 
grass. We drove briskly into the heart of the woods again, 
with occasional backward glances that revealed the imagined 
avenging feet in close pursuit to be only the antics of a pair 
of squirrels, which soon overtaking us, scampered across the 
road just before the horse’s feet—“from left to right,” laughed 
Amy, “ominous of good, you see!” 

Little clumps of blue gentians and patches of red-mottled 
flowers peeped out at us from the rusty undergrowth in the 
woods, and from these brilliant ones I turned away, half super- 
stitiously. 

Although no bloodstains had really colored those rare 
blossoms, the tradition concerning them was not a happy one, 
and we fashioned goldenrod and scarlet sumac leaves into a 
rude but sweet bouquet for my beloved, and drearily wondered 
if it were to be my last gift to him. 

Thus the morning wore on, and the last mile of the twelve 
was ended that lay between Ernsdale and the campground of 
the Fifty-third Massachusetts Regiment, M. V. M.; but before 
we could see the white tents and the barracks roofs we heard 
the rap-a-tap of the distant drums. And when at last Amy 
cried, “There it is! there is the camping ground!’ pointing in 
its direction with the end of her whip, I whispered, “Don’t 
talk,” and we rode to the enclosure in silence, listening to the 
gradually nearing drum-beats with hardly less audible heart- 
throbs, 

There it was!—the now visible sepulchre of my heart’s 
best love; for while it contained my own husband—living still, 
thank God, in the vigor of his young manhood—it was, to my 
excited imagination, none the less a grave, inasmuch as he no 
longer belonged to me, but was signed and sealed for Gov- 
ernment use. Who could say that he would ever return to me? 


Was not the baneful influence of the march beneath the scorch- 
ing tropical sun, and of the awful malaria of the Southern 
swamps, as much to be dreaded as the hardly more fatal shot 
and shell? 

“Heroism!” whispered Amy. “Be strong, and fire your- 
self with patriotism! We shall be at the lines in a moment.” 
The mandate fell upon her rosy lips with a half-serious, comic 
air, but it made me ashamed of my selfish musings, and I 
bowed my head with a little prayerful ejaculation for strength. 
And it was then that a tender hand took mine from my eyes, 
and a strong arm drew me to a loving breast, and we two, who 
had not met since the day the enlisted soldiers were called into 
camp, were for a few brief hours reunited. Amy had stolen 
away, unperceived, with tender forethought, leaving us to 
ourselves. 

“Now, my darling,” said Ernest, “come and see how pleas- 
ant a soldier’s quarters may be made. Not so nice, to be sure, 
as the cozy home comforts I have left, with my Mary by my 
side, but good enough for a private!—and better than some of 
my comrades in the ranks enjoy.” 

“But why,” I asked almost fretfully, “did you refuse that 
glorious opening for promotion? You, whose life has known no 
roughness or rash exposure to danger, whose calling has always 
been one of authority over those who chose you and loved you, 
as their leader—why, our Nero even, has a more comfortable 
bed than you!” 

“Well, here we are, dear; you can see and judge for your- 
self.” As he showed his passport to the sentinel we entered 
the enclosure. I was led to a large pine building, roughly 
completed, which looked to my prejudiced eyes like an ill-con- 
structed barn. The narrow bunks, out of which a head occa- 
sionally peeped forth at us as we passed, were not unlike cattle 
stalls and I shivered as I passed them. But not so with that 
bright little corner at the end of the building which Ernest 
called his bedroom. Straw there was on the rough, unplaned 
boards, but over it was laid my own chintz quilt, suggesting a 
bright garden of roses and lilies, which I had been permitted to 
send him by a comrade returning to camp from a furlough. A 
humpy pillow, which on dissection proved to be a composite 
of knapsack, valise and overcoat, gave a pleasing, couch-like 
appearance to the whole affair. 

This bed served also the double purpose of chair and table, 
but Ernest lifted one end of the counterpane, and drawing up 
a shelf that was attached to the end of the bunk frame, im- 
provised a little table; and, as if by magic, his writing appa- 
ratus, his cup and plate, and his sewing roll appeared to view. 
My morning bouquet was placed between the covers of the 
little Testament I had given him, which he said he should 
wear against his heart when called into battle. Then I was 
asked if these surroundings, after all, were so very dreary, and 
I could not say “No!” but, as I kissed him, I said, “You would 
shed a halo over any desert place, my noble husband—my other 
and better self!” 

“No, darling, your love glorifies the objects of your affection, 
rendering you oblivious to their defects! Look upon me as I 
am, a man, weak and human, a unit in God’s great world, yet 
one on whom in our nation’s darkest hour God has laid heavy 
responsibilities. We are called to bear burdens that our sons 
may not have to contend with; to lift up the drooping head 
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of the Republic, and pour the wine of liberty into the veins of 
the oppressed; to give our land a baptism of fire—and blood- 
shed, if need be” (—I shivered) —“that shall purge her from her 
grossness and present her white and stainless as a virgin be- 
fore the Sanctifier of the sinless. We are all begrimed, both 
North and South, by the wrongs we have so long allowed to soil 
our fair name.” 

“But will war purify your name? Will it not demoralize 
many who are left unslain?” I asked. 

“It is a wrong time to let the trusting side of our patriot- 
ism become weak, darling! You know we answered all these 
questions conscientiously before we parted; and it was my 
wife’s dear hand”’—(kissing it as he spoke)—“that was laid 
on my head the night I enlisted, and her lips that pronounced 
a blessing upon me, and bade me God-speed.” 

“Yes; I believe my heart was loyal and my words sin- 
cere,” I replied. 

“And let them be loyal now, dear, and never wavering. 
You know that comforting verse in the Bible that you read to 
me after our last sweet morning prayer together? You said 
it should be your solace during our separation; a strength when 
your spirits are tempted to droop. Let us recall the reassuring 
words, and repeat them once more together.” 

“With favor wilt Thou compass him as with a shield.” 

“I believe I shall return; something within seems to tell 
me this; and yet, I am content to have it as God wills. I have 
consecrated my all to Him and my country. . . . And you, 
darling, are to be in this struggle, too. It may be a sharper 
one to you than even a hand-to-hand combat with the enemy 
might be, but in this, as in all other contests for the right, we 
will be true to our colors, and to the great Captain, whatever 
betides, and never fall out of the ranks. Let us, while apart, 
bear His standard. His dear battle-flag—even the Cross—to 
the end of the conflict. 

“It was unfitness for military command that forced me 
to reject the appointment of lieutenant,” said Ernest. “Only 
a conscentious acting upon the knowledge of my own igno- 
rance.” 

“But you could soon have learned,” I said eagerly; “if not 
perfectly skilled in military tactics, you could soon have be- 
come——”’ 

“An Achilles,” laughed Ernest. ; 

“A good commander!—and far better than some of the 
officers the men will serve under. You are so loyal to all duty 
that you would be more powerful from moral force alone than 
many of the wild war gods who have risen from the ranks 
and immortalized their names through rashness rather than 
through pure bravery born of intelligence, and who have pur- 
chased glory for themselves through the favor of luck alone!” 

“You are severe, my wife! There is no such influence in 
my creed as luck. Providential controlling of events, you 
know!” 

I demurred and frowned; but Ernest’s faith had ever been 
a golden one. Mine, through errors of training, was too often 
tarnished. 

“IT am not destitute of ambition,” he added, his eye kind- 
ling, “but I aspire to secure a position of trust through merit 
alone, and until thus qualified for promotion I must be con- 
tent to wear the unbadged blue of a Government private.” 

“But your brother John prefers to wear the epaulets of 
the Confederate gray,” I mused. 

“Yes,” said Ernest, paling. “He has spent so many years 
in the South, he has imbibed the sentiments of the people and 
has embraced their cause, and has taken up the weapons of 
their defence. God grant that our next earthly meeting may 
not be on the battlefield.” 

The hour. was gone, with its golden heart-laden moments 
bound up for memory, to review tenderly later on. The twi- 
light fell and the young moon appeared before Ernest helped 
me to the carriage again, placing a little pearl ring on my 
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finger, as he did so saying that he had carved it from a button 
on his coat, and he asked me to wear it until we met again. 
The promise was tearfully given, and Amy gathered up the 
horse’s reins and we turned our faces homeward, Amy assert- 
ing bravely to her cousin, a handsome young Captain who had 
escorted her over the camp-ground, that she was not at all 
afraid to drive home alone. 

But this was not to be allowed, for Ernest, anticipating 
our visit, had arranged with a comrade who was going on a 
furlough that afternoon to exchange his long walk for the 
more agreeable evening drive. 

So John Dwight guided the slow, sleepy horse, and the 
wheels softly creaked through the pine needles as we started 
for home. 

“Home”?—home, without Ernest? A click on the carriage 
window caused the horse to halt suddenly, and once more fond 
eyes looked into mine—for one more parting—a mute one. 

“Two miles more. Look up, Mary dear!” 

Who called me dear? 

Amy’s eyes were pitiful, and the sweet harvest moon with 
its pale, saintly glow, like a white, hovering angel, suggested 
peace even to my troubled heart. 

I must have been selfish, else how could I have stood for an 
hour after our return behind the draperies of the cottage win- 
dow, looking out into the night, with its heaven of peaceful 
stars, heedless of Amy’s gentle appeals to me to seek rest? 

There were no tears, only a heavy, metallic pendulum 
swinging, where, but a short time before was beating a very 
joyous heart. Selfish indeed, for I had given consent, under 
the spur of duty—as rung forth by the frenzied orators of the 
day—and how weak it was now to succumb to fears! Self 
and country, however, weighed unequally in the balance that 
miserable night, and I could not bemoan my suffering country, 
just then. No, not if she bled her last drop to save herself 
from the clutch of the foe! I only thought of this famishing 
land being fed with food from my own life’s table, and leaving 
me nothing to thrive upon, and I wrongully wished that Li- 
beria’s walls had never been scaled for the purpose of import- 
ing any of its race to our shores, thus bringing upon us the 
need of such mighty sacrifices. 

“Lor’ now, don’t yer see that all the niggers ‘ll be free, 
like me, bime-by?” asked Chloe, my aunt’s maid, as she helped 
me to bed. 

“Great reward, that!” I inwardly responded. “African 
hosts bursting their chains, and Ernest giving his life to bring 
it about!” 

Yes, that sad race was soon to taste the joy of liberty—if 
all the workers in the great cause would be as true as Ernest. 
This, then, must be the compensation for the country’s death 
struggle. I fervently accepted it; and—if doubts arose, I 
crushed them. 

“Oh, Missis! Christ gave His life to save us all from 
death, and now men are giving their lives that we may be free 
from bondage!” said Chloe, reverently. 

“Yes, Chloe, I know,” I answered wearily, but very ten- 
derly. 

But patriotic fervor had not died in me, nor was it waning, 
notwithstanding my occasional bursts of nervous irritability 
when too closely prodded by questioners regarding my views 
concerning some phases of “our cause,” and also the views of 
my father’s family, who had formerly had very much to do 
with the slave population of the South. 

Physical weakness, however, responded to wise methods 
of treatment; and nerves that had been thoughtlessly likened 
to a galvanic battery became normal again and resumed their 
healthy functions; so that before the winter snow had melted 
I had become an earnest worker in the various pursuits sug- 
gested by my husband at our last meeting. I heard from him 
at Carolton, and soon again the welcome news that the divi- 
sion had met with success, with but small loss to themselves. 
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The last letter told of the men lying in Louisiana’s swamps, 
waiting for action that “seemed imminent,” but proved to be 
unaccountably delayed. 

So, while Port Hudson was the theme of his letters, mine 
were filled with crumbs of comfort (that Ernest magnified into 
whole loaves!), and also bits of encouragement for the praise- 
worthy deeds of his regiment, of which the newspapers had 
given detailed accounts. In one of these Ernest Winslow had 
figured as a successful bearer of dispatches for the General (on 
whose staff he was placed), while under fire of the enemy dur- 
ing the memorable nine-day campaign previous to the fall of 
Vicksburg and Port Hudson. 

Accounts of progress in the studies we had shared to- 
gether, up to the time of his departure, and also of the litte 
system of charities which we had established and which I was 
now striving to carry on without his aid, I knew would reveal 
to him the banner I was loyally laboring under, with but one 
hope of reward: the welcome “Well done” from my great Cap- 
tain’s lips when my own life’s conflict shou'd be ended. 

Amy and I surprised ourselves one balmy spring morning 
by making a visit to a sick woman who had recently moved 
from the city into our beautiful Ernsdale, now sweet with 
budding orchard blossoms and springing grass. And the full- 
ness of reward that followed our invasion of that little home, 
food laden, was so rich that we craved the privilege of seeking 
other sources of need; and the jewels we discovered in our 
ramblings we would not have exchanged for the wealth of the 
Indies. 

One lovely afternoon, when the brooks and birds were 
softly singing together, and bees were busy at their work as 
a veritable sewing circ'e could ever be, the spring air filled 
with the rich scent of new-ploughed earth and wild flowers, 
while the terraces and knolls of the smart village gardens were 
just beginning to show little mosaics of crocus and tulip beds, 
we carried a basket of apple-blossoms and a pot of hyacinths 
to a frail young girl who had been languishing in a small attic 
room for many weeks. Her father, a retired clergyman, had 
reared his motherless daughter very tenderly, and she, inherit- 
ing from him a precocious mental vigor, had early shown a 
craving for solid reading as well as for the study of various 
languages. Thus encouraged, and indulged by her fond parent, 
she had been plunged into uncontrollable grief by his sudden 
death. And when the meagre estate was settled and she found 
herself practically destitute of means, she was led, by the 
advice of friends—who did little e!se for her than advise—to 
go behind a milliner’s counter—for she must earn her daily 
bread, poor little maiden of sixteen years! 

But the long walks to and from her work, and too close 
application to her routine of duties, resulted in exhaustion and 
failing health. One day she fainted at her task and was borne 
to the home of a new-formed friend, who tendered her the use 
of her one spare room, free as air, until she could begin to earn 
again. There we found her; and although Jennie thought she 
could by and by return to her work, we foresaw the shadow that 
was awaiting her. 

We found her this afternoon strangely weak, and it was 
neither Ruskin nor Hugh Miller that she asked to hear from 
today, as on the previous visit, but with a far-off look in her 
dear gray eyes she took my hand and burst into tears. 

“You’ve been very tender and patient with me, sweet 
friend,” she said, “but I seem to know that I shall not burden 
you long.” 

I knelt by her side, unable to reply; and our reading that 
day was one of hearts. I felt deeply her tired spirit’s needs, 
and when she pleaded, “Read the Twenty-third Psalm, dear 
Mary; read it slowly, please,” I did so, pausing, as she raised 
her hand at the fourth verse, which she softly repeated with 
me—“Yea, though I walk through the valley—of the—shadow 

I will fear no evil! Thy rod and thy staff shall com- 
fort me.” 





But Jennie was not called suddenly from us. She lingered, 
like a frail harebell, until late summer had again brought its 
usual meed of splendid tropical flowers; and our little reading 
circle went cn with its pleasant diversions. hastened and 
sweetened by the deep peace that seemed to pervade that little 
room, rendering it almost a sanctuary and one, indeed, when, 
after the books she cared for especially had been laid aside, I 
read to her choice selections from her own little Bible, and 
we knelt and offered our united evening prayer. 

“The doctor says he will take me tomorrow for a drive, 
if the day is fine,” said Jennie one day, as she greeted us with 
a radiant smile; “and he is going to take me to your aunt’s 
cottage. If you are willing, he will carry me up to your lovely 
studio that I have heard so much about, and I shall see the 
paintings, and all the other beautiful things you’ve made to 
surprise your husband with when he comes back to you!” 

My lip quivered as I kissed her, and that afternoon we 
spent in finishing the “comfort bags” for the soldiers and 
cutting cloth into strips for bandages, to be sent by our Sol- 
diers’ Aid Society in answer to a call for these necessities from 
the Department at Washington. 

The next morning the doctor brought Jennie to the cot- 
tage, and she was borne into the studio—or “Ernest’s den,” as 
I liked to call it, which contained his books, his organ and my 
easel and plants—a glorified little spot that I loved to enter 
and often was loth to leave. There, overcome by the exuberance 
of her delight, she grew faint, and asked to lie upon my couch; 
and it was there the dear orphan remained, and from thence one 
golden morning 


“She spread her wings and flew away, 
Up to the heavenly blue, the better country, 
The upper day!” 


And I longed to be going, too, when I saw the peace of her de- 
parture and the transfigured expression of her face as she 
looked longingly at me in her flight. 


* * * * a * 


The days were now golden-hearted ones indeed. The 
splendid glories of early autumn were spreading over Erns- 
dale, from the full-leafed maples that arched the one street 
of the village to the evergreen woods, heavy with a thousand 
sweets of their own, and full of the melody of birds. The 
summer had bequeathed its most gorgeous coloring to the Sep- 
tember foliage; and even the little weeds and roadside herbs 
were grand in their holiday dress of carmine and gold. 

One beautiful autumn morning, when all nature seemed to 
be wearing the garments of praise and gladness, Amy and I 
culled a rich bouquet of asters and geranium blossoms and 
carried them to little Jennie’s grave. It was a hallowed in- 
fluence that pure child’s memory was exerting over us, and 
as we parted the heavy spruce boughs that hung over the little 
mound we strewed the green bed with the flowers, and then, 
seating ourselves on the grass, we took from our pockets the 
letters we had received in the early morning mail and broke 
their seals. 

“Coming home!—coming home, Amy!” I cried, rising and 
grasping her arm in the intensity of my joy. 

Amy, too, had risen, and stood with averted face while 
reading the last page of the letter she also had received that 
morning, and I noticed she held it with a trembling hand. 
Glancing at the address on the envelope as it lay on the grass 
I saw it was written by an unfamiliar hand. Seated on the 
grass again I re-read the glad news. The regiment was soon 
to be on its homeward way, and it was to be mustered out in 
the same camp where the soldiers had been sworn into service. 
They were returning, depleted in numbers, but covered with 
honors. Vicksburg had fallen, Port Hudson had surrendered, 
and I was assured that a home-hungering soldier-boy would 
doubtless very soon give me a hearty greeting, “No more to 
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rove,” and victorious over all the foes that my active imagi- 
nation had thought awaited him.. 

I awaited with a happy heart Amy’s remarkably pro- 
longed digesting of her shorter letter, till at length I impa- 
tiently touched her shoulder and brought her blushing, tell- 
tale face to view; and I read a little tale of joy that had like- 
wise brought a new glow into her life. 

Amy begged and received my pardon for her abstraction, 
and then tossed her letter into my lap, asking me to read it, 
while she stooped and arranged the flowers in a crown at the 
head of Jennie’s bed. 

I, too, flushed with pleasure. “You will accept this offer, 
dear?” I said, inquiringly. 

“Jennie brought the good young doctor to you, and long 
ago I saw in his eyes a sweet surprise for you. For I think 
that you have been charmingly unconscious all through these 
frequent but far from meaningless visits of his at the cot- 
tage.” 

“You said they were meant for us both, and courteously 
made because of my loving interest in his little patient, whom 
he was so fond of!” said Amy. 

“Yes, dear, that is true, too, but I saw a pleasant sequel 
to all these courtesies long ago. And now, how happy we 
both should be!” 

With a prayer of thanksgiving we knelt at Jennie’s bed, 
and left the sacred spot, perhaps among the very happiest of 
all the people in Ernsdale that serene autumn evening. 

“Now that the very week is set and we know positively 
when he is coming,” I said, a few days later, having that morn- 
ing received the welcome news, “we will go to the woods for 
evergreens and ferns, and trim the little studio as tastefully 
as we can; and we will build a triumphal arch, too, at the en- 
trance to our garden! For see, the conquering hero comes!” I 
gayly sang, “and it is Captain Ernest Winslow now—please, 
your ladyship! No longer the obscure young private we said 
our farewells to a year ago, but ‘promoted for bravery in the 
field,’ as I knew he would be!” I added, a little proudly. 

So the good Dr. Johns, now Amy’s accepted lover, har- 
nessed his horse to a large wagon that afternoon and turned 
the occasion into a harvest merrymaking, coming home at night 
with a rich freight of tender mossy evergreen, which we twined 
the next day into wreaths and festoons, embowering the studio 
windows and forming lovely natural frames for the two oil 
paintings I had executed that winter, for “surprise gifts” to 
my husband on his return. 

Nor did our decorations end here. A feast table was laid 
at our own little bungalow, a mile away, and an imposing arch 
also erected in the hall, gorgeous with drooping silken ban- 
ners bearing the word “Welcome” in letters of flowering moss. 

As the day of the soldiers’ return to camp drew near we 
rode frequently to the dear little house under the Elms, warm- 
ing it with open fires, and giving the long-closed rooms fre- 
quent baths of sun and air until even Amy’s correct taste re- 
fused to suggest an additional charm to the pretty rooms. 

I was depositing my last gift in the cozy sitting-room one 
afternoon—a soft cashmere dressing-coat that I had just 
finished for Ernest’s morning wear, arranging it attractively 
in folds over an easy-chair near the grate, with his slippers 
before the fender—when Amy and the doctor drove up to the 
gate. The doctor seemed a long time hitching his horse at the 
post, and after he had entered the door, Amy lingered in the 
hall while he advanced and gave me a letter that the postman 
had left at the cottage in my absence. 

I was too happy to notice the unusual expression of the 
doctor’s eyes, and before opening my letter I called his atten- 
tion to the artistic grouping of some choice ornaments in the 
room. Then, wondering much at his quiet mood, I turned and 
saw the anguish on his face and read a fatal tale: 

“Shot through the breast!” 

Still another dispatch: 
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“Died! August 30th, at Cairo, while the regiment was 
homeward bound, Ernest Winslow, and a 

Did the angels draw near? Did the Father pity His 
stricken child? Was I still “selfish”? 


* * * * * * 





The stupor that followed lasted several days, they said, 
and the doctor and Amy nursed me through it all; relatives 
and friends were tender, and when I was able to reflect I said 
I would not go back to the studio again, although warmly urged 
to do so. My own little sanctum in the cottage that had been 
our home for one brief, beautiful year was now to be my only 
home. Beyond than this decision I knew nothing and asked no 
questions and formed no plans. 

The banquet table with its laurel-wreathed loaf of wed- 
ding cake, the bannered archway, the dressing-coat and slip- 
pers, with all the other loving gifts remained undisturbed; only 
the fires went out on their hearth-stones, and were not re- 
kindled. 

I yielded one sweet Sabbath morning to Amy’s request to 
go once more with her to the Communion service to be held 
that day in her church. 

“Return unto thy rest, O my soul, for the Lord has dealt 
bountifully with thee.” 

The preacher was doubtless all unaware of my insignifi- 
cant presence, but the divine elixir of the text flowed from 
the words into my heart, penetrating its parched soil, till its 
fountains were stirred; and I wept. 

The old deacon, whose head had silvered in India’s mis- 
sion fields, and who trod the aisle with the stern dignity of an 
Arab chief, paused as he gave me the cup, and, bending low. 
whispered softly in my ear, “Let thy soul return unto its rest, 
for thy Lord will deal bountifully with thee.” 

The sun threw a pale amber beam thrcugh the stained 
glass of the window, turning to gold the goblet I was raising to 
my lips, and crowning the heads of the worshipers with light; 
it laid little mosaics of soft color on the olive-wood pulpit, and 
creeping up the organ pipes, bathed the cross at the top with 
a flood of glory. The choir chanted: 


“From every stormy wind that blows, 
From every swelling tide of woes, 
There is a calm, a sure retreat— 
‘Tis found beneath the mercy-seat.” 


* * * * * * 


“A letter, Mary, directed in a strange hand,” exclaimed 
Amy, the next morning, as she came into my sanctum. 

_ With forced calmness I asked her to open it. It contained 
a tissue wrapper, and inside a pressed cluster of flowers with 
the words, “Ernest’s remembrance to his beloved. May it 
reach you on the 27th of the month—our wedding anniver- 
sary! It is all I have to send my bride.” On the margin of 
the wrinkled page was written, “Mary’s flowers were worn 
next to my heart, in the little Testament she gave me when 
we parted, through all our battles in Louisiana; 1863. If I 
fall, send her the book and the flowers.” Then followed my 
address. The package had been sent from New Orleans some 
weeks before, but was strangely delayed in reaching me. 

We went that week to Jennie’s grave, two months from 
the day the lights went out in my little dwelling. I carried my 
amulet—the faded flowers—in my bosom, and the words of 
the white-haired deacon burning in my heart, more full of 
eomfort even than when they were uttered. God-sent they 
were indeed, and they were exciting a spiritual influence over 
me, without which I could hardly have borne my sorrow; 
soothing, calming, healing, by the holy faith they inspired. 

“It seems easy to be glad this afternoon,” said Amy, as 
we knelt on the smooth pine needles with which the ground 
was strewn. 

Around us also lay drifts and mounds of autumn’s rusty 
leaves that lay as they had fallen, or had been blown by the 
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eutumn wind, over field and roadway; as did that memor- 
able day one year ago when they brought to my mind the 
white, +i.!! -2metery of my childhood days. 

“But tne sad ride of that long-ago day was not in all its 
deep painfulness destitute of hope, after all!” I said to Amy, 
as I echoed my thoughts to her in words. 

“Ah, but let me say that the faith that this strong experi- 
ence has brought to you, Mary, is immeasurably richer than 
the hope of one year ago that was so beclouded by fears!” re- 
plied Amy. “You have lost your doubts and fears, dear, and 
won a Saviour! And you have brought little Jennie and me 
to Him, too. Can you fail to be happy, dear, today?” 

We laid hot-house flowers on the little girl’s grave—that 
child whom I had of late envied, lying there in her dreamless 
sleep.. After this service of love Amy whispered: “The doctor 
asks that our marriage may take place on Christmas, Mary.” 

I looked at her vaguely, with a dull pain in my heart—at 
her so happy, my life so wrecked! 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, instantly checking herse!f, rising and 
looking about her, as if she had heard some one and thought 
her confidences had been overheard. 

“We have almost forgotten our evening prayer of thanks- 
giving. It is getting late and we must go soon. Come, and 
let us kneel together, Mary.” And each with her head on the 
other’s shoulder, Amy prayed audibly, giving thanks for us 
both. I said, “Amen!” and then I uttered a wild heart-cry: 
“Let him not be dead! dear Lord! Send him back or take me 
to him; but teach me to say from my very heart, ‘Thy precious 
will be done, my God’!” 

We did not hear the rustling of the dead grass, nor note 
a steadily approaching footstep, for sobs had involuntarily 
broken from my lips. And it was while we were still kneeling 
in silent prayer that a hand was laid upon my head. 

Another form knelt beside us—and I was folded in my 
husband’s arms! 


ing his week of deli: 





“Return unto thy rest, O my soul, for the Lord hath dealt 
bountifully with thee!” - 


* * * * * * 


The wound that Ernest had received was not so serious 
as at first reported, and its details had been withheld from me 
at his request, while he was lying in a hospital, suffering also 
from an attack of malarial fever that he contracted at the 
time the regiment was preparing to return. Although cor- 
rect reports of losses and serious casualties in the regiment 
were faithfully recorded, and reported at headquarters, the 
waiting ones at. home not infrequently received garbled ac- 
counts of these Army disasters, as in my own sad experience. 

The regiment did not leave for home at the time an- 
nounced for its departure, aud it was while waiting further 
orders that Ernest was smitten with the Southern fever. Dur- 
vi that followed none of the few re- 
maining soldiers who were not disabled was found who could 
disprove that newspaper report which had magnified this seri- 
ous illness and made it out as death. 

It was while convalescing that Ernest came home. And 
pale and weak he looked indeed, after experiencing also the 
ordeal of a reception tendered the poor jaded men in camp 
before they were mustered out of service. 

* 1” * * a * 


The evergreens were still beautiful and the triumphal 
arches still waved their gorgeous banners. The fires on the 
hearth-stones were rekindled and sent forth their glowing 
cheer. And the feast went on. 

Amy’s wedding bells rang out at Christmas, and Jennie’s 
grave—the birth and resurrection place of our present joy— 
lies today garlanded with the choicest exotics. For it is the 
anniversary of that day of jubilee that gave back to me my 
loved and lost, and led us 


“Out of darkness into light.” 


The Spirit of Eternal Youth 


By Edward H. S. Terry 


AM the Spirit of Eternal Youth, 
Nor Age, nor Time, nor Death can conquer me, 
Twin-born was I of wise Eternity, 
Whose other offspring is the living Truth. 
I goad old Time for being slow; in sooth 
I laugh at all the laws of Destiny, 
I know such freedom as the untamed sea, 
And only mankind finds me without ruth. 


Youth soon grows tired of me and bids me go 
That he may look at life from manhood’s rim; 

I leave him, whistling, when the dogwoods blow, 
And never more do I return to him; 

While he, poor fool, grows old and lives to know 
The irony in one big moment’s whim! 
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I William McKinley had been asked to tell the secret of his 


Bi 





life of achievement he would have told of the day when, 

at the age of ten, at a Methodist camp meeting in Ohio, 
he answered God’s call to be His man. From that day it was 
his ambition, as it was the ambition of his mother, that he 
should be a true, earnest and consistent Christian. And from 
that day he began to know what it meant to have as Companion 
and Friend his Lord to whom he found it so natural to talk 
under any circumstances that when, perplexed by the problems 
that pressed upon him because of the war with Spain, he found 
relief in acts of which later he told a company of visitors at 
the White House: “I went down on my knees to Almighty 
God for light and guidance more than one night.” He liked 
to think of the place where he went to talk with his Companion 
as “The Valley of Silence.” The poem by Abram S. Ryan, 
“Song of the Mystic,” was his favorite. The concluding stanza 
of eight, was this: 
















































“Do you ask me the place of the Valley, 
Ye hearts that are harrowed by Care? 

\ It lieth afar between mountains, 

Fo And God and His angels are there: 

And one is the dark mount of Sorrow, 
And one the bright mountain of Prayer." 





























Charles S. Olcott’s Life of William McKinley (Houghton 
Mifflin Company) gives due emphasis to this phase of the char- 
acter of the great Christian statesman. And in the course 
of two delightful volumes he brings out also in pleasing manner 
many other facts which grow out of what is the greatest fact 
in the life of any man or woman, the birth of earnest Christian 
character. 

As a soldier in the days of his country’s peril he was 
thoroughly and in the best sense a patriot. The words he 
spoke concerning “The American Volunteer So'dier,” at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York City, May 30, 1889, were 
not intended to describe himself, but they are nevertheless a 
patriot: “They enlisted in the army with no expectation of 
promotion; not for the paltry pittance of pay; not for fame 
cr popular applause, for their services, however efficient, were 
not to be heralded abroad. They entered the army moved by 
the highest and purest motives of patriotism, that no harm 
might befall the Republic.” Once, at least, McKinley had a 
chance to prove the soldier stuff in him. Sent by Colonel 
Rutherford B. Hayes to direct the retirement of a regiment 
in danger, he went at once, though he knew that his death 
was almost certain to be the issue. “Bullets were flying, shells 
were exploding, and the course lay across an open field through 
the thickest of the leaden shower.” When he returned in 
i safety, accompanied by the men he had rescued, Colonel Hayes, 
ty with tears in his eyes, grasped the hand of his young aide, and 
tt said: “I never expected to see you in life again.” From that 
day Rutherford B. Hayes had his eye on McKinley, whom he 
i felt was marked for great service. 
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As a lawyer McKinley was built according to Lincoln’s 
ideal. His associates at the bar testified that he “gained 
the confidence of a jury by that fairness and courtesy of his 
conduct, and into all his arguments was thrown the silent but 
potent influence of a character beyond reproach. . . . He 
was particularly distinguished as an advocate, presenting his 
cause to juries in such fair and just manner as to command 
their confidence and respect.” He never pressed an argument 
in which he did not believe himself. His object always was 
to arrive at the truth. He never indulged in personalities. 
When he was prosecuting attorney, he never recommended an 
indictment unless he felt that it was warranted by the facts 
in the case. 

One of the reasons for McKinley’s success as a politician 
was the fact that “he had that innate respect for himself 
that commanded respect from others.” Even when, by the pop- 
ular but always unfair method of the gerrymander, the bounds 
of the district he represented in Congress were changed so as 
to throw into it a majority opposed to his re-election, he was a 
successful candidate except once when he was defeated by only 
three hundred votes, though it had been estimated that the 
majority against him would be at least three thousand. Just 
after this defeat, when an impolite opponent twitted him with 
the fact that his constituents for whom he was speaking so 
earnestly did not seem to appreciate his services, he replied, 
courteously: “Ah, my friend, my fidelity to my constituents is 
not measured by the support they give me.” His advocacy of 
protection was because of conviction, not simply because he 
felt that this was the popular slogan. “It is our duty and we 
cught to protect as sacredly and assuredly the labor and in- 
dustry of the United States as we would protect her honor 
from taint or her territory from invasion,” he said, in an ad- 
dress. Finally, he would not under any circumstances allow 
personal considerations to influence his action. This he proved 
in the greatest test that can come to an ambitious politician 
when, in 1888, he was told that a Presidential nominating con- 
vention could be stampeded for him if he would speak the word. 
But he would not speak except to implore, and finally to demand, 
that no delegate should cast a ballot for him, because he had 
been sent to the convention instructed to vote for John Sher- 
man and to use every effort to bring about his nomination. 
Another insidious snare was avoided by his refusal to make 
a dollar out of politics, by any means that his high sense of 
honor held unwise. When the president of a life insurance 
company offered him a salary equal to his salary as Governor, 
for the use of his name as a director, and his service in attend- 
ing the annual meeting of the board, he declined. To Major 
Pond’s offer of ten thousand dollars for ten lectures on Pro- 
tection, he replied, “How would it look for me to go about 
preaching Republican doctrine for pay?” 

He was as calm in considering momentous affairs of state 
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as he had been judicial in his handling of cases in the court 
room. No annoyance and no clamor could disturb his poise; 
he was proof against any attempt to stampede him. When 
the Maine was destroyed in Havana harbor the pressure on 
him to declare for war was very great, but he said: “I don’t 
propose to be swept off my feet by this catastrophe. My duty 
is plain. We must learn the truth and endeavor, if possible, to 
fix the responsibility. The country can afford to withhold its 
judgment and not strike an avenging blow till the truth is 
known.” 

He was humane above all things. In speaking of the 
threatened war with Spain, he said: “It isn’t the money that 
will be spent nor the property that will be destroyed, if war 
comes, that concerns me; but the thought of human suffering 
that must come into thousands of homes throughout the country 
is almost overwhelming.” And when the nations were demand- 
ing huge indemnities from China because of the Boxer uprising 
and what followed, he gave an example by making a demand 
that was ridiculously modest, and then in remitting the in- 
demnity for a purpose that called forth the applause of the 
world. 

His courtesy and tact were unfailing. .When Secretary 
Alger opposed him bitterly, he was always a Christian gentle- 
man in his treatment of his associate. Secretary Hoar, who 
opposed the President’s Philippine Policy, says in his auto- 
biography: “President McKinley never abated one jot of his 
cordiality toward me.” “I shall always love you, whatever you 
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do,” McKinley once said to him, in the midst of this trying 
period. To office seekers whom he was compelled to disappoint 
he said “no” so graciously that almost invariably they remained 
his freinds. This courteous tact enabled him to show those 
whose policies did not have his approval that it would be wise 
to withdraw the measures in question. “It was in this way 
that McKinley often chose to exercise the power of veto, in 
preference to the more formal method of a message to Con- 
gress.” And it was in this way that he won the admiration 
of a reporter who had been following him during one of his 
Congressional campaigns, vilifying him at every opportunity. 
One rainy night the Congressman recognized the sickly re- 
porter’s cough from the outside of the cab in which he was 
riding. At once he opened the door and invited the young 
man to take a seat inside, putting over his shoulders the over- 
coat he had himself been wearing. Abashed, the reporter told 
who he was. “I know,” was the reply, “but you put on the 
coat and get inside so you can do a better job.” 

Whatever else is omitted, one thing more should be said. 
In the words of his biographer: “There were five women who 
had a large share in moulding the character of William Mc- 
Kinley. The first was his mother, the second was his sister 
Anna, the third was his sister Helen, the fourth was the 
teacher, Miss Blakelee, and the fifth and greatest influence of 
all was that of the devoted and well-beloved wife, whose life 
became so closely intertwined with his that the two souls grew 
as one plant, each sustaining and uplifting the other.” 


Sacrifice 
By R. Chauncey Webb 


ITHIN my garden many treasures lie, 
Giving to me a wealth of beauty rare; 
In that off corner, where the cozy shadows hie 
Are lilies—scenting soft the evening air. 


Modest, yet cold are they, unto the amorous Sun, 
Who throws them kisses with most bold intent. 
Brave, confident, my lilies stand upright; 
Yet hold their pure, white heads in shyness bent: 


But when I woo them in most loving arms, 
Their alabaster box is broken, glad, for me, 

They freely yield to me their all—their fragrant charms, 
And plucked, they die, that I may all the richer be. 





Colonel Fortescue s Betty 


CHAPTER VI 
Seme Letters and Kettle’s Enlistment 


NITA, who could plan things quite 
A as well as if she were forty 


instead of eighteen, bided her 
time until the hour when Mrs. McGilli- 
cuddy was putting the After-Clap to 
bed. Then the girl slipped away and 
took the road to the long street of the 
married men’s quarters. An icy fog 
swept from the Arctic Circle, enveloped 
the world, hiding both moon and stars, 
and made the great arc lamps look like 
little points of light in the great ocean 
of white mist. Every step of the way 
Anita’s heart and will battled fiercely 
together. Broussard knew Mrs. Law- 
rence in some mysterious way. Perhaps 
he had loved her once; Anita was all a 
woman, and at eightee: was learned in 
the affairs of the heart. 

This woman, however, between whom 
and Broussard some strong link was 
forged, Anita knew not when, nor how, 
nor where, was ill and poor and suffer- 
ing, and Anita’s natural inclinations were 
merciful. Besides, she had been taught 
by her father and mother the great les- 
sons of life in kindness and tenderness. 
She had seen her father give up a party 
of pleasure to walk behind the pine cof- 
fin of a private soldier, and her mother 
had robbed her greenhouse of its choic- 
est blossoms to lay a wreath on a soldier’s 
grave. j 

By instinct, rather than sight, Anita 
stopped in front of the right door and 
met the chaplain coming out. 

“Glad to see you, Anita,” said the 
chaplain, who was muffled up to his 
eyes. “Go in and talk to that poor lady. 
We all want to help her, but we find 
it hard, for she will tell nothing of her- 
self, of her family, or anything, except 
that she knows Lawrence didn’t mean 
to desert, and will yet report himself.” 

In the plain little bedroom Mrs. Law- 
rence lay on her bed, the shaded electric 
light by her bedside showing her thin 
face, made more pallid by the great 
braids of lustrous black hair that fell 
about her. A look of faint surprise 
came into her languid eyes as Anita 
drew a chair to her bed and took her 
hand. 

“My mother sent me,” Anita said, 
gently, “to ask if I could do anything 
for you.” 

Mrs. Lawrence murmured her thanks 
and then hesitated for a moment, the 
words trembling upon her lips. 

“Yes,” she said, “you can do some- 


A Continued Story 
By Molly Elliot Seawell 


thing for me. Something I haven’t asked 
anybody to do. I tried to ask the chap- 
lain just now—he is a kind man, and 
tries to help me, but for some reason 
my courage ‘failed; I don’t know why, 
but I didn’t ask him. It is, to write a 
letter for me.” 

“Certainly I will write a letter for 
you,” answered Anita. 

“It is to Mr. Broussard,” said Mrs. 
Lawrence. 

The thought of writing to Broussard 
startled and overwhelmed Anita. She 
glanced about her nervously, fearing 
Mrs. Lawrence’s words had been over- 
heard, and stammered and blushed. But 
the woman, lying wan and weak in the 
bed, did not notice this. 

“I am not strong enough to dictate it 
exactly as I want,” said Mrs. Lawrence, 
“and you will have to write it at your 
own home. But I am very anxious for 
you to write to Mr. Broussard for me 
and tell him that my husband is missing 
and will soon be posted as a deserter; 
that I don’t know where he is, but I am 
sure he will return. Don’t tell Mr. 


Broussard how ill I am, but just say that 
the Colonel has let me stay on here, and 


the boy is well. Mr. Broussard is my 
husband’s best friend; they were play- 
mates in boyhood.” 

A dead silence fell between the woman 
and the girl and lasted for some minutes. 
Anita was already composing the letter 
in her mind. 

“Perhaps before I go I can do some- 
thing else for you,” she said presently. 

“No, everything has been done for me, 
and Mrs. McGillicuddy brings the boy 
over every night ‘to tell me good-night. 
What you can do for me is to write the 
letter as I asked you, and post it to- 
night. It can’t reach Mr. Broussard in 
less than a month, perhaps two months. 
The last letter I received from him he 
was in some wild place a long distance 
from Guam, but he will get the letter 
eventually, if he lives.” 

Anita rose and walked back home 
through the icy mist. Mrs. Fortescue 
was in the shaded drawing-room seated 
at her harp, playing soft chords and 
arpeggios, with Colonel Fortescue lean- 
ing over her chair. It was a picture 
Anita had often seen, and at those times, 
from her childhood and from Beverley’s, 
they were made to feel that they were 
secondary, and even the After-Clap was 
superfluous. Nevertheless, Anita walked 
into the room. . The Colonel and Mrs. 
Fortescue started apart like young lovers. 


“T have been to see Mrs. Lawrence,” 
said Anita, “and she asked me if I would 
write a letter for her. She didn’t, of . 
course, tell me not to say anything about 
it to you, mother and daddy, but I would 
rather not tell you to whom the letter 
is to be written. You must trust me, my 
own dear daddy. It is a very simple 
letter, just to say that Lawrence has dis- 
appeared and Mrs. Lawrence and the 
little boy are in kind hands.” 

“Of course, we trust you,” answered 
Colonel Fortescue, smiling. “You are a 
very trusty person, Anita.” 

“Like my father and mother,” answered 
Anita, and ran out of the room. As they 
heard her light step tripping up the 
stairs, the father and mother looked at 
each other with troubled eyes. 

“It is to Broussard,” said the Colonel, 
remembering his last interview with him. 
“I think Broussard steadily befriended 
Lawrence and his wife.” 

Mrs. Fortescue’s candid eyes grew 
clouded. 

“It is a strange intimacy,” she said. 

“It’s all right,” replied the Colonel 
unhesitatingly. 

“Oh, well,” said Mrs. Fortescue, touch- 
ing the harpstrings, “If you are foment- 
ing a love affair between Anita at Fort 
Blizzard and Broussard in the tropics, 
it is your affair.” 

“Elizabeth,” said the Colonel, “I am 
not a person to foment love affairs, or 
any other private and personal affairs.” 

“I said if you were fomenting a love 
affair, John,” replied Mrs. Fortescue; 
and then there was no more music from 
the harp, the Colonel going into his office 
and Mrs. Fortescue to the After-Clap’s 
nursery. 

In her own little room Anita was 
already hard at work on her letter to 
Broussard. It was a very short and sim- 
ple letter, telling exactly, and only, 
what Mrs. Lawrence had asked, and it 
was signed “Sincerely Yours.” But when 
it was to be sealed Anita’s insurgent 
heart cried out to be heard, and she 
added a little postcript, which read: 

“Gamechick is very well and sends 
his love. I ride him nearly every day.” 

Anita would not trust her precious let- 
ter to the mail orderly, or even Sergeant 
McGillicuddy or Kettle, but throwing her 
crimson mantle around her, she slipped 
out, in the cold mist, to the letter box. 
For one moment she held the letter 
poised in her hand before it took its 
flight toward the tropics; Anita’s tender 
heart went with the letter. 














A fortnight later, the March sun hav- 
ing come in place of the February snows, 
Mrs. McGillicuddy succeeded in dragging 
Mrs. Lawrence out of doors, one day 
about noon, and after placing her on a 
bench in the glow of the light, went off 
to look after the eight McGillicuddy’s, 
the little Lawrence boy, and the After- 


Clap, none of whom could have got on’ 


without her. Colonel Fortescue, coming 
out of the headquarters building, and 
going to his own house, passed Mrs. Law- 
rence, sitting on the bench. The Colonel, 


who knew her well enough by sight, . 


raised his cap and, stopping a moment, 
asked courteously after her health. 

“I am better,” replied Mrs. Lawrence, 
“and I want to thank you for your kind- 
ness in letting me stay in the quarters. 
I will not trespass any longer than I 
can help.” 

“May I ask,” said the Colonel, kindly, 
“if you-have any friends with whom I 
could help you to communicate?” 

Mrs. Lawrence smiled as she answered. 

“I have relatives, if that is what you 
mean. But I do not care to communicate 
with them. Please understand me that 
I do not, for a moment, admit that my 
husband is a deserter.” 

“I wish I could think he was not,” 
said Colonel. Fortescue, “but unfortu- 
nately, his misconduct—” 

Colonel Fortescue caught himself; he 
had done what he seldom did—used the 
wrong word. Mrs. Lawrence struggled 
feebly to her feet, the divine obstinacy 
of a loving woman shining in her melan- 
choly eyes. 

“Stop!” she cried, “I can’t allow any 
one, even the Colonel of the regiment, 
to disparage my husband before my 
face.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Colonel 
Fortescue, “I regret the word I used.” 

Mrs. Lawrence, inclining her head, 
sank, rather than sat, upon the bench. 

“Perhaps I should not have spoken 
so,” she said, in a composed voice, “as 
my husband was only a private, and you 
are the Colonel; but I think you under- 
stand that I was neither born nor reared 
to this position.” 

“I do understand,” replied Colonel 
Fortescue,” and some one has done you 
a very great wrong in bringing you to 
this post; but you may depend upon it 
that neither you nor your child shall suf- 
fer for the present, and I hope you will 
soon be well.” 

“It is my heart that is more ill than 
my body,” replied Mrs. Lawrence, and the 
Colonel passed on. 

The tragedy of a desertion is very 
great, and as Colonel Fortescue said, 
tragedies grow more intense in the fierce 
cold of winter, and Mrs. Lawrence and 
the beautiful little boy were, in them- 
selves, living tragedies. Sergeant McGil- 
licuddy, too, had a tragic aspect. In 
spite of all the Colonel could say, the 
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sergeant still accused himself of being 
the cause of Lawrence’s desertion. 
McGillicuddy’s bronzed face, like a hick- 
ory nut, grew so haggard, his self-re- 
proaches so piteous, that Colonel For- 
tescue thought it well to give him a 
positive order to say nothing of the 
circumstances that led up to Lawrence’s 
striking him. The sergeant begged to be 
allowed to tell the chaplain about it; to 
this Colonel Fortescue consented, and 
McGillicuddy had a long conversation 
with the chaplain. 

“The Colonel says, sir,” McGillicuddy 
declared mournfully to the chaplain, “as 
it is the damned climate,—excuse me, 
sir,—that makes everybody queer.” 

“T’ll excuse you,” replied the chaplain, 
who had the same opinion of the Arctic 
cold as Colonel Fortescue. “I think the 
cold gets on men’s nerves and makes 
them queer.” 

However, the chaplain had the power 
to console, and McGillicuddy became a 
trifle more resigned, and even had a faint 
hope of Lawrence’s return, caught from 
Mrs. McGillicuddy’s report of Mrs. Law- 
rence’s fixed belief that Lawrence would 
come back and give himself up. One 
great consolation to the sergeant was, 
te spend a large part of his pay in com- 
forts for Mrs. Lawrence and clothes 
and books and toys for the little Ronald. 
Mrs| McGillicuddy, who had reasoned out 
a very good solution of McGillicuddy’s 
troubles, encouraged him in his kindness 
to Mrs. Lawrence and the boy, so that 
the old rule og God making the devil 
work for Him was again illustrated; 
much good came to those whom Law- 
rence had deserted. 

The chaplain thought it a good time 
to preach a sermon on loyalty, and on 
the very Sunday after Colonel Fortescue 
had talked with Mrs. Lawrence, the con- 
gregation that crowded the chapel heard 
an exposition of what loyalty meant, 
especially loyalty to one’s country. 
Among the most attentive listeners was 
Kettle, whose honest black face glowed 
when the chaplain proclaimed that every 
man owed it to his country to defend it, 
if required. When the congregation 
streamed out of the chapel, Mrs. Fortes- 
cue stopped a moment to congratulate 
the chaplain on his sermon. Behind her 
stood Kettle, who was never very far 
away from “Miss Betty.” 

“IT listen to that sermon, suh,” said 
Kettle, earnestly to the chaplain, “and 
it cert’ny wuz a corker, suh.” 

“That is high praise,” answered the 


‘chaplain, “I would rather an enlisted 


man should tell me that a sermon of 
mine was a corker, than for the arch- 
bishop of the archdiocese to write me a 
personal letter of praise.” 

Just then the chaplain, who was 
accused of having eyes in the back of his 
head, saw something directly behind him. 
No less than four of the seven McGill- 
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cuddy boys were altar boys, wearing little 
red cassocks and white surplices in- 
church. They were supposed to leave 
the cassocks and surplices in the sac- 
risty, but Ignatius McGillicuddy, aged 
ten, had sneaked out of the sacristy, still 
wearing his red cassock, and, seeing the 
chaplain passing out of the gate, thought 
it safe to begin an elaborate skirt dance, 
in his cassock, and making many fancy 
steps, with much high kicking, while the 
skirt of his cassock waved in the air. 
In the midst of his final pirouette, he 
caught the chaplain’s stern glance fixed 
on him. Instantly Ignatius appeared to 
turn to stone, and the vision of a switch, 
wielded by Mrs. McGillicuddy’s robust 
arm, passed before his eyes. He was im- 
mensely relieved when the chaplain said, 
grimly: 

“Ten pages of catechism next Sunday.” 

Kettle went home and was very solemn 
all day. Not even the After-Clap’s pranks 
could make him smile, nor were the 
After-Clap’s orders always orders to him 
that day. In the late afternoon Mrs. 
Fortescue, seeing Kettle seated in a 
corner of the back hall, and evidently 
in an introspective mood, asked him: 

“What’s been the matter with you all 
day, Kettle?” 

“I’m a-seekin’, Miss Betty,” Kettle re- 
plied solemnly. 

“What are you seeking?” Mrs. For- 
tescue inquired. 

“Seekin’ light, Miss Betty,” answered 
Kettle. “I’m seekin’ light on my duty 
to my country, arter the chaplain done 
preached today.” 

“Glad -to hear it,” responded Mrs. 
Fortescue. “Your duty at present is to 
look after the baby and me.” 

“Gord knows I does the bes’ I kin,” 
replied Kettle, raising his eyes, full of 
faith and love and simplicity, to Mrs. 
Fortescue’s. “But the chaplain, he say 
we orter fight for our country; maybe 
at this heah very minute I orter be a-set- 
tin’ on a hoss, a-shootin’ down the 
enemies of my country.” 

“Well, Kettle,” said Mrs. Fortescue, 
laughing, “as you can’t ride and you 
can’t shoot I don’t think you will ever 
do much damage to the enemies of your 
country.” 

Mrs. Fortescue passed on, laughing. 
But some one else had heard Kettle. 
This was Sergeant Halligan, a chum of 
Sergeant McGillcuddy, who had stopped 
at the Commandant’s house on an errand. 
Sergeant Halligan, seeing no one around 
in that part of the house, winked to 
himself, and went up to the “naygur,” as 
he, like Sergeant McGillicuddy, called 
Kettle. 

“T say,” said the sergeant, in a whis- 
per, “you’re right about the chaplain’s 
sermon. It’s the duty of every man who 
can carry a gun to fight for his country. 
I saw the chaplain looking straight at 
you, and he was as mad as fire. A 
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white-livered coward stands a mighty 
poor chance of salvation, is what the 
chaplain thinks.” 

“Does you mean that ?” anxiously asked 
Kettle. 

“Don’t I?” responded Sergeant Halli- 
gan, confidently. “Maybe you think it’s 
hard lines to have to drill all day and 
walk post all night, but it’s a merry jest 
compared with burning in hell fire. I'd 
ruther drill and walk post all my life 
than find myself in the lake of brim- 
stone and sulphur that’s a-waitin’ for 
cewards.” 

“Tain’t the drill and the walkin’ post 
as skeers me,” said Kettle, “but I ain’t 
noways fond of guns. If it wasn’t for 
them devilish guns I’d enlist, pertickler if 
they’d let me stay with Miss Betty and 
the baby.” 

“Sure they would,” replied the artful 
Halligan with a wink. “The Colonel 
wouldn’t disoblige his lady. You’d be 
detailed to work around the house here, 
and you’d look grand in uniform.” 

“You think so?” said Kettle, with a 
delighted grin, “I always did have a 
kinder honin’ after them yaller stripes 
down my legs.” 

“And a sabre and a sabretache,” con- 
tinued the sergeant. Times were some- 
times dull at Fort Blizzard, and the men 
in the barracks could get a good many 
laughs out of Kettle as a soldier. 

The yellow stripes down his legs and 
the sabre and sabretache were dazzling 
to Kettle, but an objection rose on the 
horizon. 

“How "bout them hosses?” he asked. 
“I ain’t never been on no hoss’s back 
sence the time when I wuz a little shaver, 
and the Kun’l—he wasn’t nothin’ but a 
lieutenant then—wuz courtin’ Miss Betty, 
and he pick me up and put me on a 
hoss hecall Birdseye. Lord! It makes 
me feel creepy now, to tink, but that 
hoss!” 

“Oh, you needn’t bother about horses,” 
answered the sergeant, cheerfully. “The 
Colonel could manage that, and you can 
wear your uniform just the same.” 

“I reckon I could ride a gentle hoss,” 
ventured Kettle. 

“*Course,” replied the sergeant confi- 
dently, “I think I can manage it with 
the orficer in charge of mounts. I could 
get the milkman’s hoss for you. She is 
twenty-three years old and as quiet as 
an old maid of _ seventy-five; she 
wouldn’t run away or kick, not even if 
you was to build a fire under her.” 

This seemed to dispose of the great 
difficulty in Kettle’s mind, when the ser- 
geant suggested that he would see the 
milkman that very evening, and at nine 
o’clock the next morning he would go 
to the officer in charge of mounts, and 
by ten o’clock Kettle, as soon as he had 
finished washing up the breakfast things 
and had taken the After-Clap for his air- 
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ing in the baby carriage, could step down 
to the recruiting office and enlist. 

Everything looked rosy to Kettle. That 
night, at dinner, Kettle was radiant and 
informed Mrs. Fortescue, between the 
fish and the roast, that he had “done 
found his duty and was a-goin’ to do it.” 

Mrs. Fortescue had some curiosity to 
know what this new duty of Kettle’s was, 
but Kettle maintained a mysterious si- 
lence, only admitting that it would not 
take him away from “Miss Betty and 
the baby.” 

Next morning, however, in the cold 
light of day, the proposition had lost 
something of its charms for Kettle. The 
yellow stripes down his legs did not 
appear quite so overwhelmingly fasci- 
nating. He remembered that Sergeant 
McGillicuddy was afraid to ride in the 
buggy behind the milkman’s horse. Ser- 
geant Halligan did not give Kettle any 
time to repent of his decision, and 
promptly appeared at ten o’clock and 
escorted Kettle to the recruiting office. 
The recruiting sergeant was on hand and 
Sergeant Halligan explained Kettle’s 
martial enthusiasm. Something like a 
wink passed between Sergeant Halligan 
and Gully, the recruiting sergeant, who 
agreed to enlist Kettle, under the name 
of Solomon Ezekiel Pickup, as a unit in 
the army of the United States. 

A sudden illumination came to Kettle. 
“You c’yarn’ enlist me in no white regi- 
ment,” cried Kettle to Sergeant Halligan, 
“I’m a nigger and you have to put me 
in a nigger regiment.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” responded Ser- 
geant Halligan, airly, “we can get you in 
all right, and we'll be proud to have 
you. Won’t we, Gully?” 

“Certainly,” replied Sergeant Gully, 
“we can fix that up. It’s fixed up 
already.” 

The rapidity of the proceedings rather 
startled Kettle. 

“But doan’ the doctor have to thump 
me, and pound me, and count my teeth?” 
he asked. Kettle had not spent twenty 
years at army posts without finding out 
something. 

“No, indeed,” answered Sergeant Gully, 
who was a chum of Sergeant Halligan, 
“not with such a husky feller as you. I 
can thump and pound and count your 
teeth.” 

With that Gully made a _ physical 
examination of Kettle, and declared that 
no surgeon who ever lived would turn 
down such a magnificent specimen of 
robust manhood as Kettle. 

All this was very disheartening to 
Kettle, but seemed of great interest to 
Sergeant Halligan and his side partner, 
Sergeant Gully, and also to the orderly, 
who grinned sympathetically with the 
two sergeants. 

“I say,” said Sergeant Gully, “there’s 
nothing doing here this morning and 
I'll just leave the orderly in charge and 








step in with you and introduce Private 
Pickup to the drill sergeant. The ser- 
geant is a honey, but the bees don’t 
know it.” 

Then, with Sergeant Halligan on one 
side of him and Sergeant Gully on the 
other, Kettle started across the plaza 
in the clear morning light for the great 
riding hall. By this time Kettle was 
thoroughly alarmed. 

The sight of the class in riding, smart 
young privates, marching gaily into the 
drill hall, made Kettle feel very uneasy 
about the riding. 

“How ‘bout the milkman’s hoss?” 
asked Kettle anxiously. 

“The milkman’s horse? The milkman’s 
horse?” sniffed Sergeant Halligan, “D’ye 
think I’m an infernal fool to put such a 
proposition up to the orficer in charge 
of mounts? He’d kick me full of holes 
if I did.” 

“But I say,” replied Kettle, spurred by 
fear, “you is a deceiver, suh—a deceiver, 
and I’m a’goin’ to tell the Kun’l on you 
and he’ll do for you—that he will.” 

“Look-a-here, Solomon Ezekiel Pick- 
up,” shouted Sergeant Halligan savagely, 
“it’s against the regulations to talk to 
your superior orficers so damned impu- 
dent, and I’m a going to prefer charges 
against you, and you can face three 
months in the military prison for it. 
And I’m a-thinkin’ that Briggs, the drill 
sergeant, will put you on the kickingest 
horse in the regimental stables. Ser- 
geant Gully here, says the drill sergeant 
is a honey, but he’s awful mistaken. I’ve 
known Briggs ever since we was rookies 
together, and he’s a cruel man, and has 
caused the death of several rookies by 
his murderin’ ways.” 

Just then the three came face to face 
with Sergeant McGillicuddy. In those 
days McGillicuddy’s honest face was 
gloomy and he had not much spirit for 
jokes, but he laughed when Sergeant Halli- 
gan explained to him that Sergeant Gully 
had enlisted Kettle and had passed him 
both mentally and physically, and that 
he was then on his way to take his first 
lesson in riding. 

Sergeant McGillicuddy went his way, 
laughing, for once in a blue moon, and 
Kettle, marching between the two ser- 
geants, felt like a prisoner on his way 
to execution. 

Arrived at the great drill hall, now dim 
and silent except for a batch of recruits, 
and Briggs, the drill sergeant, a trooper 
brought in Corporal, a handsome sorrel, 
and the model of a trained cavalry 
charger. The trooper at the same time 
handed the sergeant a long whip. Cor- 
poral, the charger, understood as well 
as any trooper in the regiment what 
the crack of the whip meant, from walk, 
trot, to gallop. As Kettle appeared, 
almost dragged in by the two sergeants, 
a grin went around among the young 
recruits, ruddy-skinned and clear-eyed 
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youngsters, well set up and worthy to 
wear the uniform of their country. 

A whispered conversation followed 
among the three sergeants and, although 
Kettle was not in uniform as the other 
recruits were, Sergeant Briggs, for a rea- 
son imparted to him by Sergeant Halli- 
gan, called out to Kettle: 

“Here, Pickup, you get up, and you 
stay up, and if you don’t you'll get a 
whack up!” 

This passed for a witticism to the 
recruits, who made it a point to laugh at 
all the drill sergeant’s jokes. Kettle, 
with much difficulty, managed to climb 
on Corporal’s back and crouched there in 
a heap. Corporal turned his mild intel- 
ligent eyes toward Sergeant Briggs, as 
much as to say: 

“What kind of a fool have I got on 
my back now?” 

“Take the reins and let her go, 
Gallagher!” said the sergeant with a 
crack of his whip. 

Corporal, seeing his duty, did it. He 
started off in a brisk walk around the 
tan-bark, and in twenty seconds he heard 
another crack, and still another, which 
sent him into a hard gallop. As the 
horse quickened his pace, Kettle dropped 
the reins, and grasping Corporal around 
the neck, hung on desperately as the 
horse sped around the great eclipse. At a 
word from Sergeant Briggs, the horse 
stopped and walked sedately to the mid- 
dle of the hall. Kettle slipped off and 
staggered to his feet. 

“Good Gord A’mighty,” he groaned to 
Sergeant Briggs, “I k’yarn‘ ride that air 
hoss, Mr. Briggs, and I ain’t a goin’ to, 
neither. Miss Betty, she tole me the way 
to surve my country wuz to look after 
the baby and her, so I’m jes’ goin’ to 
resign from the army and go home, ’cause 
it’s scrub day.” 

“You go to the orficer of the day, and 
report yourself under arrest,” promptly 
replied Briggs. “His office is in the 
headquarters buildnig and he’ll straighten 
you out, I’m thinkin’. 

Kettle started off cheerfully enough, 
but instead of going to the headquarters 
building he made a bee line for the 
C. O’s. house, where he at once took off 
his coat and went down on his knees to 
scrub the pantry. Two hours afterward, 
when the drill sergeant’s work was done 
in the riding hall and he discovered that 
Kettle had not reported himself to the 
officer of the day, the sergeant walked 
over to the C. O’s. house and sent in a 
respectful request to see the commanding 
officer. 

“Come in, Sergeant,” called out Colonel 
Fortescue, sitting at his desk. 

“Beg your pardon, sir,” said the ser- 
geant, once inside, “but I have come to 
you privately, to tell you about your 
man, known as Kettle. He came into the 
riding hall this morning, and Sergeant 
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Gully and Sergeant Halligan said he 
enlisted. Of course, I know, sir, they 
couldn’t enlist him, but I’m afraid I 
helped ’em on with the joke. Anyhow, 
I made him get on a horse, and it would 
have broke your heart, sir, to see such 
riding. Then, he got sassy, and I told 
him just to get rid of him, to report 
himself under arrest, but nobody hasn’t 
seen him since.” 

At that moment, the new recruit was 
seen passing the window, and wearing 
blue overalls, in which he did scrubbing. 
The Colonel tapped on the window and 
Kettle came in by the office entrance. 

“What’s this, Solomon, about your 
being saucy to Sergeant Briggs?” asked 
Colonel Fortescue, sternly. 

“Well, suh, I enlisted,” answered Ket- 
tle, promptly, “an’ I done resigned. I 
tole that there Briggs man so, and lef’ 
the drill hall and come home, ’cause it 
was scrub day.” 

“Three days in the guard house,” thun- 
dered the Colonel in a voice terrible to 
Kettle. 

Sergeant Briggs, touching his cap, 
walked out, Kettle following him. At 
the door stood Mrs. McGillicuddy, hold- 
ing in her arms the After-Clap, in all 
his morning freshness, his little white 
fur cap and coat showing off his eyes 
and hair, so dark, like his mother’s. 
The After-Clap gave a spring which he 
meant to land him in Kettle’s arms, but 
Kettle, bursting into tears, would not 
take him. 

“I k’yarn’ take you now,” cried Kettle, 
almost crying, “I’m a goin’ to.the guard 
house, my lamb, for three days and may- 
be I never see you no mo’.” 

The baby seemed to think this might 
be true, and set up a series of loud 
shrieks. 

“Do you mean to say as you’ve gone 
and enlisted?” cried Mrs. McGillicuddy, 
struggling with the baby and her aston- 
ishment and indignation all at once. “The 
idea of you being a soldier! It beats the 
band, it does!” 

Sergeant Briggs, without giving Ket- 
tle time to explain further, marched him 
off, and Mrs. McGillicuddy went to 
report to Mrs. Fortescue, while Sergeant 
McGillicuddy appeared to report to 
Colonel Fortescue. 

“T believe, sir,” said the Sergeant con- 
fidentially, “as it’s a crooked business 
about the naygur’s enlistin’. Gully and 
Sergeant Halligan was jokin’, but it’s 
mighty risky jokin’ with the regulations.” 

So thought Sergeant Halligan and 
Sergeant Gully, when confronted with 
the Colonel. As they were two of the 
best sergeants in the regiment, the 
Colonel satisfied himself with a stern 
reprimand, which was not entered against 
them. But having sentenced Kettle to 
three days in the guard house for inso- 
lence to Sergeant Briggs, Colonel For- 








tescue thought it well to let the sentence 
stand. 

Colonel Fortescue, in spite of being 
the commanding officer at one of the 
finest cavalry posts in the world, and 
whose word was law, could yet be made to 
feel domestic displeasure. The family at 
once divided itself into two camps, one 
on the Colonel’s side and one on Ket- 
tle’s. Anita, of course, sided with her 
father, and declared he had done per- 
fectly right about Kettle, as he did 
about everything. Sergeant McGilli- 
cuddy was also a faithful adherent of 
the Colonel’s in the wordless warfare 
that prevailed in the commanding offi- 
cer’s house for the three days in which 
Kettle enjoyed the hospitality of the 
guard house. 

“Served the naygur right for sassing 
a sergeant,” was Sergeant McGillicuddy’s 
view. On the other side was arrayed, of 
course, Mrs. Fortescue, who observed an 
armed nuetrality, but who called the 
Colonel “John” during the entire three 
days of Kettle’s imprisonment. Colonel 
Fortescue retaliated by calling Mrs. For- 
tescue “Elizabeth.” 

There were frequent references, in the 
Colonel’s hearing, to “Poor Kettle,” and 
the After-Clap was not rebuked in his in- 
sistent demand for “my Kettle, I want 
my Kettle! Where is my Kettle?” 

At intervals, from the time he waked 
in the morning until Mrs. McGillicuddy 
put him in his crib at night, the After- 
Clap was screaming for Kettle, and as 
the baby was extremely robust, his 
shrieks and wails for Kettle were clearly 
audible to the Colonel, sitting grimly 
in his private office, or at luncheon, or 
having his tea in the drawing-room. 
Colonel Fortescue, however, spent most 
of his time during those three days at 
the headquarters building or the offi- 
cers’ club. As for Mrs. McGillicuddy, 
she was openly on the side of Kettle and 
against the Colonel, and shrewdly sur- 
mised exactly what had happened about 
the enlistment, and also that Sergeant 
McGillicuddy was implicated with the 
other two sergeants in the outrage. Mrs. 
McGillicuddy boldly propounded this 
theory to Mrs. Fortescue while the lat- 
ter was dressing for dinner on the first 
evening of Kettle’s incarceration. The 
Colonel, in the next room going through 
the same process of dressing, could hear 
every word through the open door. 

“It’s Patrick McGillicuddy that had a 
hand in it, mum,” said Mrs. McGillicuddy 
wrathfully. ‘“He’s been takin’ rises out 
of the naygur, as he calls Kettle, for 
twenty years, and he seen Sergeant Gully 
and Sergeant Halligan draggin’ poor 
Kettle along to the riding hall. I seen 
Kettle when he run out, and McGillicuddy 
was a standin’ off, a-laffin’ fit to kill him- 
self, and I know that Gully and Halligan 
has been jokin’ Kettle and makin’ him 
believe he has enlisted in the aviation 
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corps and will have to go flyin’, and Ket- 
tle’s scared stiff.” 

“Poor Kettle,” said Mrs. Fortescue, 
softly clasping her pearls about her white 
throat. “It’s been a sad day to all of 
us, except the Colonel. Of course, I 
never attempt to criticise Colonel For- 
tescue’s professional conduct, but I do 
feel lost without Kettle.” 

“Well, mum,” replied Mrs. McGilli- 
cuddy, “I haven’t been a sergeant’s wife 
for twenty years without findin’ out that 
nobody can’t say a word about the orficers, 
but I do think, mum, as three days in 
the guard house for poor Kettle, who was 
bamboozled by Tim Gully and Mike Hal- 







XXI 
The Spell of Jean 


OOKING back now, I know that 
L drive I took next afternoon with 
the working of it began with the 
Jean. Aye, even back of that I think was 
the moment before we started, when 
there in the hmll at Winnicrest, she drew 
the pink rosellud through my coat. 

“It’s a Killarney rose,” she murmur- 
ed, low; and Ker soft eyes met mine full. 
She smiled. 

I started, and for an instant fell all 
a-trembling. For it meant to me, she 
knew, that Danny must have told her 
that my Nell, the mother of my Marjorie, 
had been a Killarney girl. I remember 
with what quick reproach, what pulse of 
anger, even, I looked across at him. But 
he was all unconscious—one of Miss 
Eugenia’s little triangle of courtiers— 
there with the Judge and Chilton under 
the fanlight of the door. 

And then my eyes came back to Jean 
to find her pretty face half troubled, her 
brow in wistful frown. 

“But maybe you don’t like such foolish 
garnishing,” she said; “some gentlemen 
don’t, I know. Uncle just hates it.” And 


her hand moved as if to withdraw the 
rose. 


“Don’t!” 

My dry gasp was involuntary. So, 
too, the action that laid my wrinkled hand 
on hers. “Thank you—my—my daugh- 
ter!” and my lips tightened hard. - 

A glance of concern, and her little 
palm turned up impulsively, clasping my 
own with quick pressure. A smile flash- 
ed; her kind eyes warmed with tremu- 
lous light. 

After that—I know not how it was— 
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ligan, is one of the cruelest things a 
commandin’ orficer ever done. Not that 
I’m _ a-criticisin’ the Colonel, mum—I 
wouldn’t do such a thing for the world.” 

“Nor would I,” replied Mrs. Fortescue 
meekly, and fully conscious of the 
Colonel’s presence in the next room, shav- 
ing himself savagely, “but three days for 
such a little thing does seem hard.” 

Colonel Fortescue ground his teeth and 
gave himself such a jab with his razor 
that the blood came. 

This subtle persecution of the Colonel 
went on, with variations, for three whole 
days. 

On the Friday when Kettle’s time was 


(To be Continued) 
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but when we had left Miss Eugenia be- 
neath her own roof-tree and were flying 
along through a land that looked like 
home to me, it seemed natural enough 
that I should find myself answering ques- 
tions about my Marjorie; talking of the 
days when we had driven in the chaise 
together. It may have been the soothing 
anodyne of the far, blue, lifted hills, the 
cheery brightness of the flying mead, per- 
haps only the exhilaration of the crisp, 
sweet air—that moved me to such mad 
forgetfulness of what I was—of all I 
had been in the years that lay between. 
These things must have had their part, 
I know, but that which chiefly worked 
the spell was the winning lure of Jean’s 
interest in my pretty bairn—her ques- 
tionings of what she was like; her un- 
derstanding murmurs, her bright nods; 
her misty shine of eyes that showed her 
sweet concern that I should be bereft of 
her. 

“You poor dear!” she murmured once. 
Three little words for me, but in them 
all the balm of woman’s divine mother- 
hood for whatsoever is helpless or in 
straits. “Am I anything like her, I 
wonder!” 

Aye, wasn’t she! The impression of 
it had been growing upon me more and 
more as we sat there together in that 
little, padded jewel-box. Very like!— 
the vernal sweetness -f her; the flower- 
like refinement; the rn wsle poise of head— 

“Ah, so like!” I hlurted, studying her. 

And then all of a sudden, with the 
smile she flashed, there came a panic 
upon me; I shrank together with a 
frightened consciousness of what I seem- 
ed in her eyes and what I was not— 
would be never more. Thunder seemed 
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up he was released and his»return was 
hailed with open delight by his parti- 
sans, Mrs. Fortescue, Mrs. McGillicuddy 
and the After-Clap; and with secret relief 


by the Colonel, 
McGillicuddy. 

Kettle, on reporting to the Colonel, 
said solemnly, “Kun’l, I ain’t never goin’ 
ter try an’ enlist no mo’, so help me 
Gord A’mighty. An’ I ain’t a-goin’ to 
pay no more ’tention to the chaplain’s 
sermons, ‘cause ‘twuz that there chap- 
lain as fust got me in this here mess, 
cuss him!” 

This last was under Kettle’s breath, 
and the Colonel pretended not to hear. 


Anita and Sergeant 





beating in my ears—the voice of Sinai 
crying the monstrousness of my associa- 
tion there with anything so innocent, so 
good. 
It must never be again—no, no! 
What was it she was saying? 
““So I’m coming by every day to take 
you for a drive—yes, I am!” determin- 


edly. “And you must talk to me of Mar- 
jorie; that is”’—quickly—“unless you 
mind.” 


“Mind!” hoarsely. 

Oh, the sweet, woman’s wisdom of her 
to know! For, oh, the heart-hunger of 
it—the thirst; the yearning that we have 
to tell of them; the sad, glad joy to talk 
to some one who will listen with con- 
cern—will feel, will understand! 

In sheer gratitude I led her to talk 
of other things: of “Dick,” herself, the 
town, her life, her tastes. She chatted 
of her chums, the shows, the church, and 
slyly sounded me upon the new dances 
that were coming then in vogue. 

Of these I knew naught, but I could 
tell her of the May Day and country- 
side dances that made glad the peasantry 
of my native land. Whereupon her 
friendly interest beguiled me into talk 
of our village; of its sequestration and 
its unspoiled peace, its homely rural folk 
and their simple ways. I found myself 
telling of my parish. - 

My parish! I had forgotten that I 
had no parish; that all of which I told 
was of my life of years ago. 

Aye, I had really forgotten, and re- 
membrance came only when the drive 
was over and the girl had gone her way 
up the long, white turnpike, taking my 
pal home with her to tea. Then, what 
with the twilight fall and my loneliness, 




















remembrance dropped upon me like a 
pall. 

I marveled that I should have forgot- 
ten. 

Withal, I was beset with shame—half 
angry, even—that I, a man of iron, 
should have proved such thing of sand 
between the fingers of a chatty, silly girl. 
Hours later, when Danny returned, I was 
still in a brooding wonder over it. 

The boy came whistling, eyes ashine; 
and it was easy to see that here her in- 
fluence had been felt as well. Certainly 
in the buoyant mood that sat upon him 
there was no reminder of the gloomy, 
conscience-pricking dubiousness that had 
so weighted his spirit the night before. 
It was clear to me that, come weal or 
woe for Jean, my pal had cast the die; 
and that with the casting he had put 
from him all further speculation as to 
the outcome—all care. 

I was not surprised, seeing that all 
through the morning my lad had been 
at pains to make me feel assurance of 
his loyalty to our comradery—his com- 
plete surrender to my will and plans. 
And now some witchery of the Southern 
night—some magic of youth and ro- 
mance—had completed all for which I 
had hoped and dreamed. Something had 
transpired—I could see that—something 
that had given the whole situation a differ- 
ent twist for him, another angle. It 
would seem that he was finding it a 
pleasant road to travel, this primrose 
path of dalliance I had shown. 

Certainly the boy had changed. The 
glister of his eye, his set of jaw, his 
gaiety—all proclaimed decision to take 
the gifts the gods had given and tread 
the broader way. Aye, and he would; 
he’d tread it like a king! With bridges 
burned and purpose fixed, my pal would 
turn no more. 

No more! 

An echo from my soul it seemed—like 
fall of coffin clod; a muffled heaviness 
that told the death of Honor—the burial 
of all things chivalrous, all things true 
and good. 

“Say’—Danny’s gloves, hurled ball- 
like, struck me in the chest—‘“you old 
schemer, you’re not hearing a word I 
say! Cut it out!”—sharply. “I want 
to tell you what Jean said of you.” His 
eyes sparkled. “Say, believe me, you 
certainly put it over to-day!” 

“1?” TI sat up, alert, startled. 

“Look at him, innocent!” My young 
pal’s mouth twisted mockingly. “It’s all 
right, though—you can get away with 
it.” He fixed me with an appreciative 
grin. “That sad, saintly, wondering ex- 
pression—oh, you can do it! No wonder 
she thought you such a gentle, sweet old 
man—a sort of Vicar of What’s-his- 
name.” He chortled an instant over a 
fresh cigarette, his eyes aslant at me. 
“And all that bunk you spread about the 
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old village and about your parish! Never 
mind; it was great!” His face warmed 
admiringly. “Smooth work, old chap— 
fine!” 

I smiled faintly, and he came over, 
resting his hand upon my shoulder. 

“But look here, Dominie,” and Danny’s 
voice changed—was touched with grave 
concern—“don’t you let her make you 


talk about her—your little girl. I 
wouldn’t: you don’t have to do that, 
you know.” 


I muttered something—what, I do not 
know. 

“No, sir!” and the boy was very earn- 
est; “I’d make her steer off there, I 
would!” His dark eyes held me kindly, 
anxiously. “I don’t know—I’m rather 
afraid you’ve got yourself in for it— 
poor old chap!” He smiled faintly. “She’s 
coming for you again in the morning, 
you know.” 

In the morning! Something leaped 
within me—a glad impulse that was haii 
akin to pain. In the morning! 

Danny laughed, watching me. 

“Poor old pal!” gently. His hand pat- 
ted sympathy. “Never mind; come on to 
bed. Let’s forget it.” 

Forget it! In my room I lay awake 
for hours, yearning for the day; for the 
sunlit morning when she would come with 
her sweet, kind smile and cheery voice, 
and we should ride again and talk of her 
—my little Marjorie. 

But with the morn came Danny, a 
noisy chanticleer, flinging wide my whin- 
ing shutters to the sun, hailing me to 
wakefulness an hour before my time. 

He had not slept for hours, he said; 
just lying there and studying—worrying 
over what a duffer he had been. 

“Just woke up and lay there with my 
bean all buzzing; thinking suppose—just 
suppose you had let me ditch the game 
as I wanted to the other night. Great 
crimini! It just made me sick.” And 
his tone plumbed deep disgust. “Say, but 
I must have been soft—a regular Willie 
boy!” And he eyed me, sheepishly. 

I lay looking up at the silken pleats of 
the bed’s red canopy, and answered noth- 
ing—save a swallow. 

The boy laughed. “Hell! you know 
I was!” He shrugged, his lip a-curl. 
“You had the head, the sand—I didn’t; 
you framed the game; you made me 
play it! I want to tell you, whatever 
comes, the credit’s yours.” He found my 
hand, patting it. “You'll remember?” 

Again I swallowed. “I'll remember.” 

He rattled on, cording his robe reflec- 
tively. It was strange, he said, how cir- 
sumstances did make you look at things 
so differently. 

“Aye!” I subscribed with impulse that 
made him look at me. “Yes, it’s strange 
enough,” I mumbled. My fingers veiled 
my eyes, affecting to smooth the sleep 
therefrom. 
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“You 
know what I mean, don’t you?” and his 





He moved to go, then turned. 


smile questioned. 
cause of her.” 

I closed my eyes. 

“Of course; because of—Jean.” 

Danny’s tongue clicked. “Yes, sir!”— 
with feeling—‘“I tell you it made all the 
difference in the world the minute I 
woke up to it that it was me she cared 
for—me for my own sake.” 

“What’s that?” I raised on elbow. 

He looked back from the door. 

“That’s right, Dominie,” and his head 
bobbed confidently. “I tell you that J 
know!” His sly under-smile at me was 
half abashed; yet withal, triumphant, 
self-assured. “A man can tell!” 

He nodded with a long glance—was 
gone. 

Left alone, I remained there upon my 
elbow, staring upward at the golden light 
shaft that streamed through the tall, old- 
fashioned window. 

For his own-sake, he had said. 

And why not—why shouldn’t she love 
him for himself? There was every rea- 
son for it; every likelihood she did. 

As he said, a man could tell. 

Aye, he could tell! I knew, I remem- 
bered that myself. For the old have been 
young, and memory burns with immortal 
flame long after the blood has lost its 
fire, the heart its throb celestial. 

“And if this thing be true of Jean”— 
so spoke my lifted hope—“it makes all 
the difference in the world; it changes 
everything.” 

Does it? That sigh so far within! 

Why, yes, it did change—it must 
change everything, for surely if it be she 
loves my lad— 

Ah yes, if love—if love were only all! 

It was all! It was all the world to 
them! for love in youth was all there 
was in life—’twas all! Thus, pleadingly, 
did I put it to my troubled soul. 

Silence within, and in the room about 
me; nothing astir—only the dust-motes 
in that beam of heavenly light. Silence, 
yet beyond the portal there—the world’s 
door now, it seemed to me—my young pal 
whistling with a conscience free. I lis- 
tened, broodingly. 

Of a sudden the whistling ceased; Dan- 
ny’s quick tread pounded in the room 
beyond. His exclamation startled me. 

“What is it?” I scrambled to where 
he was glowering through a_ window. 
Then I saw. 

Dr. Chilton was striding rapidly up 
the drive. He looked excited. 


“Jean, you know—be- 


XXII 
The Turning of the Worm 


Chilton’s greeting was abstracted. 

A grunt for Danny, a jerk of head for 
me, and it was obvious that so far as he 
was concerned the amenities were sat- 

(Continued on page 528) 












The Dark Forest* 


N this, the latest witness to his genius, 

Hugh Walpole presents a novel of 

epic strength and impressiveness. It 
has been the task of the Russian novel- 
ist to show life in so true and so widely 
detailed a fashion; it is an achievement 
of no mean worth for an Englishman to 
reveal character and conditions in shadow 
so poignantly realistic that one leaves 
the present time and place and follows 
with whole absorption the pictures so 
skilfully and so comprehensively sketched. 

Mr. Walpole has been in Russia during 
the War. He has labored with the Red 
Cross workers there. Out of his experi- 
ences and observations he has built up a 
story—a romance against a true-enough 
background. His little group of workers 
starting for the Austrian front includes 
the big, awkward, not easily understand- 
able Englishman, Trenchard; his be- 
trothed, the vivid and vital Marie, and 
a doctor who falls in love with Marie. 
Out of the dramatic instinct that ever 
endows Mr. Walpole’s books with cli- 
maxes of poetic splendor, loom those 
breathless moments of love and death 
from which emerge two men bereft, but 
two men for the first time realizing the 
soul of life and the heart of man as 
they are. 

No one has revealed the great under- 
lying spirit of the War to us as Hugh 
Walpole here reveals it. He makes us 
know as we have never known the atmos- 
phere of war; the terror of death ever 
imminent; the essence of humanity that 
will, in spite of all, permeate no matter 
what situation and give it a meaning, sur- 
charge it with a feeling that makes even 
so cruel a task as war one that is tem- 
pered, though unconsciously, with great 
quantities of mercy, since men are men 
and must yield to the demands of soul 
which is compact of pity and love and 
shrinking from the sin that is sorrow. 


*The Dark Forest. By Hugh Walpole. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.35, post- 
paid. 
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After all, human nature is full of the 
finest sort of impulses—Mr. Walpole 
makes us see this and makes us glad to 


see it. 
Chapel” 


OR a first novel this is an unusual 
F performance. It has all the rug- 
gedness of Dartmoor in its atmos- 
phere; it contains a study in character- 
ization that is little short of superb. If it 
fails in popular appeal, at least it will 
afford the more literary reader a very 
real pleasure, and though its audience 
will doubtless be small, they are sure 
to be whole-souledly appreciative. 
Chapel, himself, is the masterpiece in 
the dramatis personae; young Chapel’s 
wife, plucky Bess, contributes the fine 
human note in her management of the 
differences of the men-folk. Hard as 
nails is Chapel; he and his son find it 
difficult to meet on common ground; there 
lacks the sympathy that should make 
father and boy at one in thought and 
action, and yet, as is always true, the 
hard man has his soft spot and when 
the occasion for its revealment comes, 
there is a very definite putting down of 
the barriers. 


The Human Boy and 
the Wart 


HE book of the boy is becoming 

I singularly popular. With Penrod 

the fad began—it is odd to see 
that Eden Phillpotts and E. F. Benson 
follow in the footsteps of our clever 
American Tarkington, each with a book 
about a boy and boys. 

The boy in Mr. Phillpotts’s book is an 
English school-boy of good family, ex- 
cellent traditions, destined for the Army 
and possessing that degree of self-satis- 





*Chapel. By Miles Lewis. George H. 
Doran Company. 

+The Human Boy and the War. By 
Eden Phillpotts. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25, postpaid. 


faction and conceit which would be 
typical of a boy in that particular situa- 
tion and environment. This boy reveals 
the life of his companions and his own 
feelings and convictions, in a fashion 
that is charming, lacking in self-con- 
sciousness and has all the disarming 
force of youthful egotism, unlimited 
ambition and surety of attitude. The 
snowball fight that occurs in the first 
chapter is a really thrilling piece of 
business and shows a philosophic view- 
point on the part of the “human boy” 
that is immensely entertaining. 

Naturally, the War gives color to the 
boy’s chronicles, and this is again a 
phase of the work that proves vastly 
interesting. 


The Proof of the Pudding* 


HY Meredith Nicholson, who 
W is really a charming writer, 
inflicts these psuedo-psycho- 
logical novels upon his public must 
remain a question. Mr. Nicholson is a 
big man in a literary way, or he would 
be if he would only permit his faculty 
as a romancer to have the upper hand. 
We do not need to be convinced that 
Mr. Nicholson can write—we know that 
he can. But we wonder when a man who 
can concoct the most delightful kind of 
tale with which to amuse us and make 
us happier and cause us to feel that 
the world is a pretty good place and that 
it has a great many very good and pleas- 
ant people in it, decides to risk the 
patience of his waiting audience by forc- 
ing upon them a tale made up of the 
inane conversation of a would-be smart 
set, and the domestic and marital prob- 
lems of men and women who contribute 
little to the world, but give their time 
and their energies to those selfish pur- 
suits which gratify their meaner ambi- 
tions and passions. 
The love story is, in its way, a strong 
one, but once again we must battle with 


*The Proof of the ‘Pudding. By Mere- 
dith Nicholson. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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problems, and so one longs for the good 
old-fashioned tale of less sophisticated 
people and a simpler system of society, 
which were foremost in Mr. Nicholson’s 
earlier works. 


The Door of Dread* 


NCE more Arthur Stringer writes 
O of the world of the Secret Ser- 
vice and of those undercurrents 
of crime that make a nation liable to 
all kinds of disaster through the clever 
machinations of the unscrupulous. 
Sadie Wimple is a delightfully alive 
and up-to-date heroine, sufficiently unique 
to hold the attention and afford all man- 
ner of surprises, and yet truly human 
at the same time. It is with real regret 
that we bid farewell to the brave little 
decoy of the police in the last chapter, 
and we must confess to a desire to quar- 
rel with Mr. Stringer over his climax. 
This makes a good mystery tale for 
summer reading, and is timely in that 
it reveals some of those inner workings 
of the government in a day of crisis 
and unusual need for caution. 


The Family? 


HERE were eleven young Hebber- 
tons who lived to maturity. So 
Mrs. Mordaunt informs us in the 
first sentence of her book. Like Gilbert 
Cannan and J. D. Beresford, this English 
writer of plain, every-day life has writ- 
ten a story about a family—just an 
ordinary family, in which nothing so 
very significant happens and yet in 
which the emotions of the various mem- 
bers take on a dramatic significance 
which keeps the reader at closest atten- 
tion in order to follow all the interesting 
developments. 

In all families there are one or two 
children who are “different.” In the 
Hebberton family it was Sebastian and 
Pauline. Sebastian was a bit of a genius, 
a dreamer and a thinker—a boy who 
wanted to investigate life, but was usually 
afraid to do so. In other words, the 
traditions to which he was bound kept 
his soul cramped within limitations 
that numbed his activities and spoiled 
his chances for doing anything really 
brilliant. 

Pauline was a hoyden of a girl, deter- 
mined not to let anything stand in the 
way of her tasting the pleasures and the 
realities of life. Pauline rushed into 
things headlong; and usually she landed 
right side up. 

At the same time there were numer- 
ous crises in the Hebberton family and 


*The Door of Dread. By Arthur 
Stringer. Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.35, 
postpaid. 

+The Family. By Elinor Mordaunt. 
John Lane Company. $1.35, postpaid. 


these supply an ever-new source of 
interest. 

It is a splendid interpretation of the 
family relationship, rendered in an artis- 
tically excellent way that will satisfy 
the most fastidious. 


Good Old Anna* 


RS. LOWNDES has used the War 
M and the peculiar social condi- 

tions to which it has given rise 
in writing this new story, one of the 
most finished pieces of novel-writing 
that this clever author has done. 

Good old Anna is an elderly German 
woman who has lived in an English 
clerical family for many years. It is 
not until the War sets the Germans in 
England working against their neigh- 
bors, while the English feeling against 
the Germans runs high, that old Anna 
realizes that the Fatherland is more to 
her than her mistress. Even then, but 
for the inherent mercenary quality in her 
makeup, she might have remained loyal, 
but when same unscrupulous relatives in 
Germany find a way to use the ignorant 
old woman, she falls into the trap 
through this desire for money. 

It is a very detailed picture of the life 
of England today, when the War has 
made many radical changes in the lives 
of everybody. Mrs. Lowndes has the 
ability to turn to good account every 
available dramatic possibility, and this 
faculty is clearly in evidence throughout 
her book. 


Three Sons and a Mothert 


T is the ability of Mr. Cannan to 
| translate into terms of vital inter- 
est the commonplaces of life which 
gives him so important a place in the 
present development of English novel- 
writing. His Three Sons and a Mother 
is a remarkable study of the influence 
of environment and tradition and inheri- 
tance upon three boys, each entirely dif- 
ferent, who from the beginning have their 
lives and their careers carefully planned 
out by their ambitious mother. One kicks 
over the traces entirely and emerges 
human; the other falls into the groove set 
for him and carries out every detail in 
the plan successfully. He becomes the 
true prig of the family, of course. The 
other and eldest son is a boy with a 
strong touch of the spiritual. Mate- 
rial prosperity brings him no satisfac- 
tion; marriage affords him a certain 
interest, but does not absorb his atten- 
tion; he experiences a wish for reaching 
out and over and up and so he disap- 
points everybody; is accused of all 
*Good Old Anna. By Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes. George H. Doran Company. 
$1.35, postpaid. 
+Three Sons and a Mother. By Gilbert 
Cannan. George H. Doran Company. 
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manner of shortcomings; is a source of 
irritation to his practical] wife and fin- 
ally has to find an outlet for his aspira- 
tions in a journey to the New World, 
where he hopes to be able to try out 
some of the experiments in living which 
the home environment has made im- 
possible. 





The mother in the book reminds us of 
the mother of the Gracchi. Mr. Cannan 
makes a noble if a somewhat hard and 
narrow-minded character of her. Her 
strong will-power seems to move through 
the book like a guiding spirit, often 
enough bexeficent, but now and then of 
more sinister aspect. 

Mr. Cannan grows as an artist in 
writing. His books deepen in power and 
widen in range of appeal. 


The C onfession™ 


WEEPING assertions must always 
be made with great caution; and 
yet it is fairly safe to say that 

there are no mentalities of any real de- 
velopment that have not been concerned, 
at one time or another, almost to the 
point of obsession, with consideration 
of first causes, fundamental principles, 
human and cosmic destinies, and. all 
the rest of it that we are wont to cate- 
gorize as “the problems of philosophy.” 

Certain it is that in almost every 
writer that has ever attained to any emi- 
nence one observes more than a trace of 
the tendency. Occasionally one of them 
(I am speaking of writers outside the 
group of systemic philosophers) brings 
forth a book which is frankly nothing else 
than a setting forth of the stages and 
processes through which he has passed in 
his search for some explanation of the 
world in which he lives, and of the life 
of which he is a part. Tolstoi’s My Con- 
fession was such a book; Gorky’s The 
Confession, recently given to English and 
American readers, is another. 

The Confession is the tale of a man, 
Matvei by name, who is much troubled 
by doubts, fears and hopes anent the ex- 
istence and nature of God. After the 
death of his wife and child, he goes jour- 
neying through the world, longing to 
come upon someone who can set his mind 
at rest upon the questions that are tor- 
menting him. He enters a monastery for 
a time, and holds converse with a great 
variety of people, but always he is left 
with the feeling that he is no nearer 
knowledge than before. 

“This is what I will tell you,” replies 
one of the men that he questions. “Only 
man exists. Everything else is opinion. 
Your God is the dream of your soul, You 
can only know yourself, and even that 
not certainly.” 

This is an interesting contrast with 

*The Confession. By Maxim Gorky. 
F. A. Stokes Company. 
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the conclusion of Oscar Wilde, who tells 
us that “to recognize that the soul of 
man is unknowable is the ultimate 
achievement of wisdom. The final mys- 
tery is oneself. When one has weighed 
the sun in the balance, and measured 
the steps of the moon, and mapped out 
the seven heavens star by star, there 
still remains oneself. Who can calcu- 
late the orbit of his own soul?” 

Matvei goes on gathering many and 
diverse judgments and opinions, mean- 
while striving to deduce from his own 
experience and observation some conclu- 
sion which will approximate truth. 


Works 


Essays and Literary Studies* 


S SOON as the eyes fall upon 
A the name of Stephen Leacock on 

the cover of a book, a subtle 

communication is established 
with the risibilities, which immediately 
hold themselves in readiness for the 
appeal that is certain to be made to 
them. Which means nothing other 
than that Mr. Leacock has the reputa- 
tion of being a humorist, and that the 
title has been honestly earned. 

Mr. Leacock is undeniably humorous. 
Smiles and chuckles are frequent when 
one is reading him; and bursts of 
hearty laughter are common occur- 
rences. The world loves to laugh, and 
as a result Mr. Leacock is rapidly be- 
coming endeared to the English-speak- 
ing reader. 

It must be admitted, yjhowever, that 
Mr. Leacock the humorist and Mr. Lea- 
cock the genial, kindly gentleman are 
more significant than is Mr. Leacock 
the philosopher and thinker. The lat- 
ter somehow does not seem to go very 
far beneath the surface in the matters 
that he considers. There is evident a 
tendency to become rather involved in 
a tangle in the presentation of his ar- 
guments; and sometimes (perhaps for 
the sake of humor?) there is an exag- 
geration that somewhat lessens the 
force of the contentions that are being 
made. In “The Devil and the Deep Sea,” 
for example, Mr. Leacock has attempted 
a study of modern morality, which im- 
presses the reader as not being the 
work of a very profound ethicist—as 
not being quite solid in most of its 
premises. Another essay, “The Woman 
Question,” shows an attitude almost 
like that of the professional joke-mon- 





*Essays and Literary Studies. By 
Stephen Leacock. John Lane Com- 


pany. $1.25, postpaid. 
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“I have lived and I have seen that 
everywhere labor is endless and hunger 
common,” he says; “that everywhere 
there is swindle and fraud, bitterness 
and tears, brutality and every kind of 
darkness of the soul. By whom was this 
arranged? Where is our righteous and 
wise God? Does He see the infinite and 
eternal martyrdom of the people?” 

He is like Nietzsche, who questions: 

“How is it? Is man only a mistake of 
God? Or God only a mistake of man?” 

But he is like Dostoievsky, in that he 
finally evolves a religion of pity. “Pity 
arose in my heart,” Matvei says, “for the 


of General 


ger in some of the distortions that 
mark its interpretation of the problem. 

There are seven other essays in the 
volume, besides the two above men- 
tioned. “The Lot of the Schoolmaster” 
is interesting; so is “The Amazing 
Genius of O. Henry.” A very interest- 
ing plea for a kindlier judgment upon 
one whom the author regards as a 
much-maligned character in history is 
found in “A Rehabilitation of Charles 
II.” The remaining essays deal with 
“Fiction and Reality,” “The Apology of 
a Professor,” “Literature and Educa- 
tion in America” and “American Hu- 
mor.” 

All in all, there is a considerable 
amount of charm in the volume, to 
make it worth reading. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The Gate of Persia* 


HIS is the record of a journey 
from the Persian Gulf to the Black 


Sea. The region traveled over in- 
cluded Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, Armenia 
and Azerbaijan. All the land trade 
routes between the East and the West, 
Europe and Asia, have been laid through 
this region, hence the designation of the 
book by critics, “The Gate of Asia.” 

By this way have come the armies of 
invasion, which, beginning with the first 
expedition of the Persians against 
Greece, have included the armies of such 
heroes as Cyrus the Persian, Genghis 
Khan, Alexander the Great, Xenophon 
and the Emperor Julian. 

Mr. Warfield sees all the picturesque 
values of such cities as Bagdad, Mosul, 
and the towns of the Persian province 
of Azerbaijan. He has the historic facts 
connected with the land through which 


-*The Gate of Persia. By William War- 
field. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50, post- 
paid. 









whole human world.” 
To the reader in search of a “novel,” 
Gorky’s book has nothing to offer, though 
there is a thread of narrative running 
through it. But to the reader whose own 
mental experience includes, or has in- 
cluded, a hopeless wandering in the 
realms of the unknowable, it will be ex- 
ceedingly interesting to trace the steps 
of a fellow-traveller. The book is char- 
acterized by a remarkable straightfor- 
wardness and simplicity of style, which 
adds to its effect of sincerity, and there- 
by to its strength. 
Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


Interest 


he goes well in hand, and he intersperses 
his descriptions and impressions with 
much interesting and useful information. 

Much of the journey was made by 
caravan, and a number of rather unusual 
experiences give color to this portion of 
the narrative. 

For those who have never been in the 
East, and for those who have little ex- 
pectation of ever seeing this fascinating 
part of the world for themselves, this 
book will be one of deepest and most 
abiding interest. The author has the 
gift of carrying his readers into the very 
spirit of his book with him, and we come 
away from The Gate of Asia with the 
feeling of having adventured through a 
real Arabian Nights fairyland. 

There are forty-eight full-page illus- 
trations from photographs in the book, 
making a very illuminating collection. 


Preparedness* 


EEING that the author of the latest 
book on Preparedness is a professor 
at Swarthmore College, it may be 

assumed that he is a member of the 
Society of Friends, and his book is in 
complete sympathy with the views of 
that religious body. It is a curious work 
and calls for a study in personal psychol- 
ogy rather than a review of its contents. 
Of course, it is a plea against militarism. 
Its principal argument is that even if we 
should prepare as much as the most 
ardent advocate wants we should still 
be a prey to military nations; therefore, 
the author argues that we should not 
make any preparation at all, seeing that 
the expense will be enormous, and we 
shall be turned to thoughts of militar- 
ism which will destroy all of our better 
ideals. 

Of course, Dr. Hull has a remedy. 


*Preparedness: The American Versus 
the Military Program. By William I. 
Hull. F. H. Revell Company. 





WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 
He would not be against Preparedness 


if he thought it was actually necessary. 
He insists, however, that arbitration 
should settle all disputes, and mourn- 
fully adds that it was because arbitration 
was not accepted that this War came on. 

Conceding the honesty of the author, 
it is difficult to understand his logic. The 
very fact that arbitration failed when 
it ought, by every consideration, to have 
been employed, should make sane people 
think that at present it is an idle dream 
rather than a bulwark of strength. There 
is no arguing with such a mind. All 
that he says is true and would be valu- 
able if we were living in Utopia, but for 
the warlike twentieth century much of it 
seems absurd. All of us are for peace. 
None of us wants militarism and the 
expense that we must undergo is to be 
a heavy and undesired burden; but most 
of us believe in padlocks and police and 
in meeting force with force. We have 
no reason to think that in time of trouble 
we should be granted arbitration any 
more than was Serbia, which was im- 
mensely better prepared to resist inva- 
sion than we are. One can only wish 
that Dr. Hull represented the views of 
all the leaders in the world. 

Those uncompromising pacificists who 
think war can be avoided by soft words 
will like the book. Others will read it 
with amazement. Arbitration is not and 
never has been the American program 


except in minor details. Joseph M. Rogers 


The Archaeology of the 
Holy Land* 


HE object of this work on archae- 
I ological research is to give an 
account—not too technical—of the 
arts and crafts, the manners and cus- 
toms of Palestine from the earliest ages 
down to the Roman period. The history 
of the excavations has not been included, 
and that part of the story has been 
done so often and so well. 
The various chapters deal with caves 
and reck-cuttings, architecture, flint, 
bone, ivory and stone; metallurgy, pot- 


*The Archaeology of the Holy Land. 
By P. S. P. Handcock. The Macmillan 
Company. 





tery, terra cotta, burial customs and wor- 
ship and places of worship. An elaborate 
introduction sets forth the main facts 
that appertain to the different types of 
specimens, and includes much general 
information in the way of historical data. 

The author of the book is an English 
barrister and a lecturer on the subject 
of Palestine; he was for a time connected 
with the Assyrian and Egyptian rooms 
of the British Museum, and he is the 
author of Mesopotamian Archaeology, 
Latest Light on Bible Lands and works 
of similar character. His present con- 
tribution to works of research in the line 
of Holy Land archaeology will be appre- 
ciated by scholars everywhere, while 
many laymen will find much to interest 
them in the volume. Its authorities are 
indisputable; its arrangement is clear and 
concise, and it contains a remarkable col- 
lection of illustrations from unusual 
photographs, largely of the inaccessible 
variety. 


Poems by “Irish Martyrs’ * 


VERY small book, containing not 
A many poems, some of which are 

translated from old Irish, is 
Poems of the Irish Revolutionary 
Brotherhood. The’ contributors are 
Thomas MacDonagh, P. H. Pearse 
(Padriac MacPiarias) and Joseph Mary 
Plunkett, who have forfeited their lives 
for leadership in the revolution at Dub- 
lin, and Sir (no longer) Roger Casement, 
who is under sentence of death for 
treason. 

The circumstances attending the death 
of these men would make their poems 
of interest if for no other reason, but 
in this instance there is an added charm 
because the first three of the poets named 
were head of a great literary as well as 
political revolution. An instructive intro- 
duction to the little book gives us some 
knowledge of the lives of these dreamers, 
who thought the time had come when 
Ireland could be freed by a blow. 

It is very easy to call these men 
fanatics, idiots and the like, but in truth 
they were no such thing. We may say 


*Poems of the Irish Revolutionary 
Brotherhood. Small, Maynard & Co. 
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that if they had been possessed of one 
grain of common sense they would have 
realized that the new Home Rule Bill 
gave Ireland such a great measure of 
independence that it would have been 
well to await its workings before starting 
a revolution. Unfortunately, these men 
were not possessed of modern ideas of a 
practical sort. They were dreamers and 
belong rather to the eighteenth century 
than to the twentieth. They were all 
students and teachers, and their patriot- 
ism was of an academic sort, which mis- 
takes pictures of things for the things 
themselves. All must lament that this 
little band of enthusiasts rushed into a 
revolution which was predestined to fail, 
but at the same time it is impossible to 
withhold some measure of admiration 
for them. 

Of their poetry it is hard to speak be- 
cause most of it is redolent of Irish 
soil and of ancient Irish atmosphere, 
which it is not easy for us to appreciate. 
Some of the poems were written in 
Irish and have lost greatly in trans- 
lation. In general it may be said that 
there is a fine poetic imagination in all 
of them, and most of them contain a vein 
of melancholy, but all are real poetry 
and in no sense vorticist. The selections 
are so few that it is not edsy to assign 
to any of the authors a place on 
Parnassus. 

In the circumstances it seems well to 
quote one of Casement’s poems, which 
is considered his best and is regarded 
by some of his fellow-countrymen as one 
of the finest poems which their race has 
produced: 

HAMILCAR BARCA 


Thou that did’st mark from Heircte’s spacious hill 
he Roman spears, like mist, uprise each morn, 

Yet held, with Hesper’s shining point of scorn, 
Thy sword unsheathed above Panormus still; 
Thou pee wert leagued with naught but thine own 

will, 

Eurythmic vastness to that stronghold torn 
From foes above, below, where, though forlorn, 
Thou still hadst claws to cling and beak to kill— 
Eagle of Eryx!—when the Aegatian shoal 

olled westward all the hopes that Hanno 
wrecked, 
With mighty wing, unwearying, did’st thou 
Seek far beyond the wolf’s grim protocol, 
Within the Iberian sunset faintly specked 
A rock where Punic faith should bide its vow. 


It is assumed by his friends that this 
was symbolic and a call to the Irish to 
fight for liberty. 


Joseph M. Rogers. 



























































have lately come to light, both 

written to his nephew, Sir 
George Trevelyan. As they may be in- 
teresting to some of our readers, and 
probably not very accessible, I give 
them. 

The Everett mentioned in the first was 
the very clever son of a popular and 
eloquent American Ambassador, and had 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, as 
a freshman after taking his degree at 
Harvard. 


+ WO new letters of Lord Macaulay 


Holly Lodge, Kensington, 
October 24, 1859. 


Dear George:—Thanks for your let- 
ters. I am truly glad to find that you 
are on a friendly footing with Everett. 
I have a great value for his father. Pray 
bring the young fellow to call on me 
when you are next in town, if he should 
be in town, too; and tell him that I 
should be most happy to serve him in 
any way. 

I hope that you, like him, will be more 
grateful for good advice than for praise. 
I therefore take the liberty to point out 
to you a false spelling of which you are 
guilty—a false spelling too particu'arly 
censurable in a scholar: “To pander to 
the insatiable love of rhetoric.” Now you 
are surely aware that the word pandar 
is simply the proper name of the war- 
rior whom Homer calls Pandarus, and 
who is prompted by Minerva to break 
the treaty between the Greeks and the 
Trojans. The poets and romancers of 
the Middle Ages, knowing generally that 
he had been represented by Homer as a 
faithless and dishonorable man, made 
him connive, and more than connive, at 
the gallantries of his niece Cressida. 
Hence the name of pandar was given to 
pimps. When Falstaff wishes Pistol! to 
carry a love-letter to a married woman, 
Pistol exclaims— 


“Shall I Sir Pandarus of Troy become?” 


It is therefore most incorrect to spell 
the word pander. In fact, this spelling, 
like Syren, like Sybil, like pigmy, and 
some other spellings which might be 
mentioned, raises a strong presumption 
that the person who is guilty of it does 
not know Greek. 

I am glad that you are properly in- 
terested about the siege of Syracuse. The 
seventh book of Thucydides is the finest 
piece of history in the world. Livy, Ta- 
citus, Sallust, Xenophon, vanish before 
it; it is absolutely perfect. I have often 
wished to visit Syracuse. But I believe 





Books From Abroad 


Reviewed by Ralph Wigmore 


that the coast has undergone consider- 
able changes. The Quarries in which 
the prisoners were confined remain; and, 
to judge by the pictures which I have 
seen, must be well worth visiting. 

I wonder that you should carry away 
from the De Natura Deorum no impres- 
sion but that of the style. Surely the 
academic philosopher makes minced-meat 
of the Epicurean in the De Finibus. The 
De Fato and the De Divinatione are 
a'so, I think, excellently reasoned. I have 
of late been reading Rentley’s Horace 
again, with frequent dissent, with fre- 
quent doubt, and with constant admira- 
tion. I am meditating an attack upon 
Athenaeus, of whom I know less than 
I could wish. I must begin by getting 
a better edition than the old folio which 
I now possess. I am well enough in 
body—very much otherwise, as you may 
suppose, in mind. But I put a force on 
myself, and plague other people with my 
feelings as little as I can. 

Ever yours, 
MACAULAY. 
* a .s 


Holly Lodge, 
November 22, 1859. 

Dear George:—Thanks for your letter. 
This is the day of the christening, and 
the hour of the christening; and I am 
writing to you instead of doing my duty 
at the front. The reason is that the 
ninth plague of Egypt is upon us. The 
fog is such that I cannot see one tree 
in my garden; and bad as things are 
here the footman reports that they are 
worse still at Knightsbridge. If I were 
to venture out, we should probably have 
a burial in the family as we'l as a chris- 
tening. 

I am glad that you mean to pass the 
Christmas vacation at home. But you 
must read resolutely. There is no chance 
of my visiting Cambridge at present. The 
story about my two volumes is a news- 
paper lie. One volume may perhaps ap- 
pear two years hence. 

I sympathize with the grievances of 
your rifle corps. But there is nothing 
new under the sun. The young volun- 
teers of 1803, of whom few are now left, 
and those few law lords, archdeacons and 
professors, were treated in just the same 
way. My old master Preston was one 
of them, and retained many years a bit- 
ter sense of the injustice and incivility 
which they had to endure. By the bye, 
the most eager and warlike among them 
was Garratt, the second wrangler, and 


First Smith’s Prizeman, of 1804. This 
always amused me; for Garratt was quite 
a dwarf—the very smallest man that I 
ever saw gratis. 

I was delighted by Butler’s success; 
and the more so because it was unex- 
pected. I suppose he will be made a 
Doctor of Divinity without delay. My 
kind regards to him, if he is at Cam- 
bridge; and my warm congratulations. 
I was glad to hear from him that your 
father was going on as well as pessible, 
and giving the highest satisfaction to 
the home authorities. 

Ellis told me that he had heard from 
you. I am of his mind about the Par- 
menides, and about the two dialogues 
which cannot be separated from the 
Parmenides—the Politicus and the So- 
phista. Here Whewell agrees with us. 
But he thinks the Laches genuine, and 
I am sure that it is spurious. I will give 
you my reasons at Christmas, if you care 


to have them. 


If you are asked to write the tripes 
verse of 1860 you may make an excel- 
lent Eclogue on the Cambridge Rifle 
Corps. Menalcas, with his bow and 
quiver, comes to the mouth of a cave 
overhung with ivy and wild vines, where 
Daphnis and Alexis are contending in 
verse, with Damoetus for judge. Menal- 
cas indignantly bids them throw away 
their pipes, and take to their arms. 
“Have you not heard that the tyrant, 
who calls himself an Heracleid, threatens 
Arcadia with invasion and subjugation? 
All the shepherds are mustering from 
Cyllene to Phigalia. The beacons are 
ready to be lighted on the tops of Maen- 
anlus and Parthenius. The women and 
children are taking refuge behind the 
walls of Tegea and Orchomenus. There 
are mighty gatherings of archers and 
spearsmen in the valleys of Ladon and 
Erymanthus. And you sit here disput- 
ing the prize of singing (i. e., the Cra- 
ven Scholarship) “as if all were quiet.” 
Perhaps you might bring in a fling at 
the Lord Lieutenant. 

Ever yours, 
MACAULAY. 


We must remember that this letter was 
written to a young undergraduate at 
Cambridge at a time when he was deeply 
interested in two things—reading for 
honors and raising a rifle corps. We 
cannot, therefore, but be struck with the 
ease and heartiness with which Macaulay 
throws himself into his nephew’s inter- 
ests at that time. 











Surgery in War" 
NE of the revolutions wrought by 
O the war is in many theories and 
practices in the science of sur- 
gery. This book was probably meant 
for doctors; but it really constitutes a 
page of history. From Major Hull’s de- 


scription of new methods there emerges, , 


slowly, perhaps, but surely, a picture of 
courage and self-sacrifice which is ex- 
hi'arating. 

The book opens with the subject of 
the bacteriology of wounds. The soil of 
France, as is well known, has been re- 
sponsible for a type of wound of which 
surgery had little knowledge. Early in 
the war septic conditions, gangrene and 
tetanus were prevalent, and terrible 
losses were inflicted by them. The sur- 
geon found that his peace-time methods 
were inadequate, and was forced to seek 
for new methods of attacking these 
plagues. How the new means were dis- 
covered is one of the greatest of medi- 
cal stories, and even today the last chap- 
ter of the story has not been written. 
Tetanus was defeated first by the use 
of the anti-tetanus serum as a routine 
measure in every case. Then scientific 
works of great distinction came to the 
surgeon’s assistance, and the bacterio- 
logical researches of Sir Almroth 
Wright were carried into the field of 
medical medicine and a new technique 
of wound-dressing evolved. On the other 
hand, antiseptics which had been dis- 
carded by the surgeon operating in ideal 
surroundings were studied anew and ap- 
plied to the conditions of the field. Sur- 
gery underwent a revolution, the effect 


By A. J. Hull. 





Surgery in War. 
(Churchill. ) 


BOOKS FROM ABROAD 


of which will be apparent for a genera- 
tion or more. 

Moreover, the great number of cases 
of shock necessitated improved methods 
of combating this state. It was found 
that the nerve-blocking system intro- 
duced by Crile was capable of producing 
good results. This method is also 
known as “anoci-association.” It depends 
for its success upon the fact that even 
during the administration of an anes- 
thetic impulses reach the brain and tend 
to cause shock. Crile suggested that if 
the site of the operation were cut off from 
the brain by injections of cocaine these 
nerve impulses would be blocked, and so 
shock would be avoided. It says a good 
deal for the imagination of military sur- 
geons that this method has been applied 
by them. 

Another of the great problems is that 
of the removal of foreign bodies—bullets 
and pieces of shrapnel. Bullets have 
found their way into every region of 
the body, and into every part of every 
region. There has thus sprung up a 
war-surgery of every region with its own 
specialized methods and improved tech- 
nique. To all these aspects of the sub- 
ject Major Hull does justice, and his 
pages are illustrated by X-ray photo- 
graphs which make them clear and con- 
vincing, 





Anne Hyde” 


T IS rather surprising in these days 
I of the multiplication of biographies 
that Anne Hyde should have waited 

so long for hers to be written. This may, 


Anne Hyde, Duchess of York. By 3. 
R. Henslowe. (Werner Laurie.) 
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perhaps, be accounted for by the lack 
of material in her life for an effective 
story, but to have been the mother of 
two Queens of England in itself justifies 
an account of a life which played in this 
way such a large part in the history of 
England. Mr. Henslowe has done his 
work well under these circumstances. 

Anne was the daughter of Edward 
Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer under Charles I and Lord 
Chancellor under Charles II. Her des- 
tiny was fixed when the Princess of 
Orange insisted on making Hyde’s daugh- 
ter her maid of honor. It was fixed when 
the Princess visited her brother in Paris 
and took her dependent along with her. 
For the moment the King’s brother, 
James, Duke of York, set eyes on her he 
fell in love with her. He testifies in his 
memoirs that she brought “his passion 
to such a height as between the time he 
first saw her and the winter before the 
king’s restoration he resolved to marry 
none but her, and promised to do it, 
though at first when the Duke asked the 
King for leave he refused and dissuaded 
him from it, yet at last he opposed it no 
more, and the Duke married her pri- 
vately.” But the result was disillusion- 
ment, estrangement and coldness. 

Of Anne’s eight children only two 
grew up, Mary and Anne, the first reign- 
ing after her father’s abdication, as 
Queen, with William III; the other suc- 
ceeding to the throne after William’s 
death. 

Anne died at the early age of thirty- 
three, and mercifuly did not live to see 
her husband throw away a throne or her 
daughters help to drive him out and 
afterwards succeed their father. 


A New Story- Writer 


And His Summer Story, “Man Proposes ™ 
Some Facts About Eliot Harlow Robinson 


LIOT HARLOW ROBINSON, author of Man Proposes: 
E The Romance of John Aldan Shaw, was born on Octo- 
ber 28th, 1884, in Middleboro, Massachusetts. He is a 
direct descendant, through his father, of John Robinson, of 
Leyden, pastor to the Pilgrims, and, through his mother of 
Richard Warren, of Plymouth. Until he was six years of age 


Eliot Harlow Robinson 


Mr. Robinson lived in Middleboro, Arlington and Boston. Then 
his parents moved to the vicinity of Newton, Massachuseets, 
where he lived for twenty-one years. In 1912 he moved to 
Newton Highlands, building a house there from his own design. 
Mr. Robinson’s education was obtained in the public schools of 
Newton and the high school in Newtonville; he entered Harvard 
with the class of 1908, but took his academic course in three 
years, with one year in the Law School. His college education 
was obtained principally through his own efforts. 

Admitted to the Boston bar in 1910, Mr. Robinson was 
associated with one of the city’s leading law firms until 1912, 
when he opened an office of his own. In that year he married 
Elizabeth Pierce Elliott, of Newton Highlands, formerly of 
Philadelphia, the daughter of an English banker, and the grand- 
daughter of Judge Pierce, a famous abolition judge of Civil 
War times. He has two sons—one born in 1913 and the other 
in 1914. 

Mr. Robinson’s activities while earning money to pay his 
way through college were rather varied. He did some design- 
ing, acted as a local reporter and investigator, and for six 


months managed the historic Wellesley Inn. But natural ar- 
tistic talent led him to make water-color sketches and also to 
design book-plates, and later helped him in the development 
of a hobby for planning houses. These houses have been 
chiefly imaginary, although the picture shown of the one which 
he designed for his own home would prove that they were de- 
cidedly practicable. He has also done some composing, as the 
result of a natural singing voice and a love for music, which 
impelled him to take several musical courses at Harvard, the 
results of which were a number of light and some popular 
songs, as well as some church music. From 1910 to 1914 Mr. 
Robinson was the director and member of a quartette of solo 
voices at the Congregational Church, Allston. 

A natural aptitude for writing verse and some experience 
as a newspaper reporter have stood him in good stead in the 
work of writing, which he has now undertaken. A practiced 
tennis player and an all-around sportsman, insofar as he has 
found it possible to engage in sports, Mr. Robinson naturally 
turns to the type of life which he knows in his first novel. His 
fiction writing really began in the winter of 1915, and he 
practically laid aside the practice of his other avocations to 
indulge in short-story writing and finally in the composition of 
a novel. This novel gives promise of excellent work to be 
done, and will make a splendid beginning for a man who now 
believes that he has found, out of a great number of practiced 
occupations, the one for which he is especially fitted. 

Man Proposes is distinctly a tennis story. Its action takes 
place at Newport during the Tennis Tournament Week, an 
event in which Mr. Robinson has participated for some years, 
so that he had actual facts to go upon in making his story. 
He first called the book “John Aldan, Jr.,” as the story recalls 
the famous tale of John Alden and Priscilla, but the publishers 
found it desirable to change the title of the story. The Page 
Company, who are to publish the book, believe that they have 
a real “find” in this story, and those who have read the book 
are inclined to believe that this claim is not altogether unjus- 
tified. At any rate, those who pick up Man Proposes as a 
book for summer reading will find themselves leaving it with 
a distinctly pleasant impression of its characters and situa- 
tions. It is a book that is certain to be remembered for its 
characteristics of charm and liveliness. 


Mr. Robinson's Home at Newton Highlands 
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Shining Prospects Rise” 


HERE is seemingly small connec- 
l tion between “classic ground” and 


the drama, even classic drama, 
but it would be hard to find a more 
apt description of the prospects for the 
coming theatrical season than the words 
which Joseph Addison wrote of Italy, 
when he said: 


“For wheresoe’er I turn my ravished 
eyes, 

Gay gilded scenes and shining prospects 
rise.” 

In fact one might complete the verse, 
for to some extent what was true of 
Addison will be true of the playgoer, and 
he too may say: 


“Poetic scenes encompass me around 
And still I seem to tread on classic 
ground.” 


For it is seldom that August finds the 
managers and players alike so keenly 
confident of a “big year,” and seldom 
indeed that this vacation month finds a 
goodly score of new plays and big plays 
on the boards, The new season for that 
matter virtually began before the old 
one was cold, since as early as June try- 
outs of new productions began and have 
continued all through the summer, so 
that coming events are not casting 
shadows, but are already shining lights. 

The tremendous array of new plays 
magnificently staged and costumed, 
which are being rushed into New York, 
have crowded out all the successes of 
last season and sent them on tour, but, 
even so, the new plays are so numerous 
that some of them must move on to make 
room for newcomers, so that instead of 
this being a season of few bookings and 
long runs like last year, it will be a 
season of short engagements and fine 
plays. 

Whether it is the era of prosperity, the 
first faint foreshadowing of world peace, 


By Grace Van Braam Gray 


or merely the confidence that a fat season 
always follows a lean one, the prophets 
do not say. In fact, they quote Saint 
Paul and declare that they know in part 
and prophesy in part, but are certain at 
least that it is going to be a great year. 

The season here actually begins this 
month, instead of on Labor Day, for the 
Adelphi rings up the curtain on the 
final day of the month with a special per- 
formance of Experience, which begins its 
run on the following evening. 

Philadelphia, as is oddly appropriate, 
has been a long time in gaining Experi- 
ence, but its welcome will probably be 
quite as warm, despite the many times 
that its coming has been rumored and 
denied. 

George Hobart, the playwright, calls 
his drama a “modern morality play,” and 
under that ambiguous term he has 


brought out a production that skillfully 
combines the spectacular, the ethical, the 
poetic and the dramatic. 

Written originally for a Lambs’ Gam- 
bol, Experience is the story of “Youth,” 
who leaves his sweetheart, “Love,” and 
hand in hand goes out into the world 
with “Amibition” in search of success. 
In his travels he meets all the types with 
which life makes all men familiar. He 
finds pleasure, opportunity, and sport, 
and meets with gush, drivel, blue blood 
and slander. Wealth and intoxication, 
passion and poverty claim him in turn 
and he even sinks into the lairs of habit, 
degradation and crime, but in the end 
Experience brings him through safely 
and he comes back to love. 

His journey itself runs through ten 
episodes, the first, “In the land where 
dreams begin,” and so on through “the 
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street of vacillation;” along “the prim- 
rose path” to the “corridors of chance” 
and “the street of disillusion.” From 
here Youth travels to “the house of last 
resort,” down the “street of remorse” and 
through the doorway of “The house of 
lost souls.” Beyond this final place of 
sorrow there lies the “street of forgotten 
days,” from whence with Experience he 
goes back to the land of dreams. 

But for all its beauty of dialogue and 
setting, it is a very modern “Youth” who 
journeys with Experience; it is the sins 
and the joys of the world of today that 
he copes with and therefore its appeal is 
as much for the playgoer who enjoys 
modern drama as for that rare play- 
goer who has enough of the child in 
his heart to enjoy a fairy story, and that 
still more rare one loves truth and les- 
sons taught without preaching. 

And it doesn’t preach, for there is 
even a touch of cynicism in its lines, as 
when “Youth,” torn between the desire 
to travel the Road to Fame, and to meet 
Pleasure in The Primrose path, cries out: 

“What shall I do? What shall I do?” 
Experience puts his arm about “Youth’s” 
shoulders and says quietly: 

“My boy, you'll do just as countless 
millions have done before you—you’ll 
reach out presently and grasp poor old 
blind Destiny by the hand and then 
you'll take whichever path he chances 
into.” 

There is poetry, too; however, lines 


that fall into what is almost rhythm as 
when Youth cries out to Pleasure: 

“I think you are the end of the rain- 
bow and all the treasures of the world 


are in your keeping. I think you are 
the sunshine of cloudless day and all 
the flowers of the earth look up at you 
and worship.” 

But it is the sombre note that rings 
out the strongest—the note that calls 
to thinking people to see life as it is; 
a note of hatred of poverty; of the 
perils of the underworld whenever Youth 
drifts into its paths; of frailty, tempta- 
tion and the ugliness of crime. In fact 
to sum it up Experience may be said to 
be as faceted as a diamond and one 
may go and enjoy it by reason of the 
glitter, the marvel of the cutting, the 
intrinsic value of the whole, or just be- 
cause it is a gem of the first water. 

The case is especially interesting to 
this city, because it brings two Philadel- 
phians home in fine roles—William Inger- 
soll, who plays “Experience,” and Eliza- 
beth Frewen, who is “Fashion.” Mr. 
Ingersoll, who won so many laurels as 
the leading man of the Orpheum Stock 
Company, and who makes his perma- 
nent home here, has, as “Experience,” 
his finest character role since he was 
seen here as a German in the company 
with Miss Ethel Barrymore a few sea- 
sons ago. To him in his new role fall 
some of the finest lines in Hobart’s 
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drama, from his entrance when, in answer 
to Youth’s impatient demand as to who 
he is, he answers: 

“I am the champion school teacher of 
the world,” until the final scene, when 
he says to Youth, reunited with Love, 
but still clamoring to go forth again to 
win success: 

“When Ambition leads you forth again 
Love shall be by your side and Experi- 
ence shall carry the implements of war 
—and you'll win this time, my boy— 
you'll win the heights of fame and 
fortune.” 

It is Experience who teaches Youth 
the necessity of work, and the tragedy 
of the fact that “God made Pleasure inno- 
cent, but mankind has made her wise,” 
and who remains with him through all 
his vicissitudes. 

Miss Frewen, despite the fact that 
this is her home, actually makes her 
debut here as “Fashion,” although she 
has won an enviable reputation for her- 
self in London as a member of George 
Edwards Gaiety Theatre Company. In 
the huge cast of “Experience” will also 
be Ernest Glendenning, the young Eng- 
lish actor, who came to this country to 
work for the Standard Oil Company, but 
who succumbed to the lure of the stage 
after acting as “super” with Miss Annie 
Russell’s Company. He will be seen as 
“Youth,” the part created by William 
Elliot in New York, while other mem- 
bers of the cast will be Frazer Coulter, 
Marie Horne, Eleanor Christy, Dorothy 
Newell, George T. Meech, John Todd, 
Violet Ford, Lehigh Wyant, Alyse Mel- 
zard, Edna Fenton, Irene Palmer, Alice 
Palmer, Ebba Andrus, and Harry J. Lane. 

The picking out of Philadelphia players 
to appear in this city is almost the first 
recognition of the big fact that the 
Quaker City has given to the world more 
great actors and actresses than almost 
any other town in the country. Yet, 
because, I suppose, a prophet is generally 
without honor in his own country, the 
Philadelphia players seek Broadway 
reputations and the Philadelphia play- 
goers want “New York companies” in 
the productions they see. For this rea- 
son the summer revue, Made in Philly, 
which Harry Jordan produced at B. F. 
Keith’s, was of especial interest. Not 
only did it mark an innovation for vaude- 
ville, in the introduction of a four-act 
musical comedy set in the midst of a 
bill of small acts, but it showed that 
Philadelphia might—if she would— 
occasionally have a production of her 
own as a drawing card instead of the 
warmed-over successes of yesterday in 
New York. 

The first two sets of Made in Philly 
were also decidedly local, showing as they 
did-the front of Keith’s, and Valley Green 
Inn on the Upper Wissahickon Drive. 
The sets, costuming, the music, the words 
and all the players were “home made,” 


and as a result of its success it is to 
become a regular yearly feature, and 
made into a local and topical revue. 
Among its cast more than a word of 
praise was due to Keller Mack, Frank 
Orth, Harry Fern, John and’ William 
Dooley, Clarence Marks, Al White, 
Yvette Rugel, Flo Burt, Mamie Lafferty, 
Miss Frances and Madeline Lear. 

However, it is of the things of the 
future rather than the past that one 
should speak in discussing a coming 
season, and while the movies have kept 
both the Garrick and the Forrest open 
most of the summer, technically they 
are not “open” until Labor Day. 

At the Garrick, although the opening 
attraction is not at this time definitely 
announced, the season will be one of 
short runs and laughter, since straight 
comedy farce and satire are to follow 
in swift succession. 

The new version of Potash and Perl- 
mutter, showing these famous “cloak and 
suit makers” “in society,” will be one 
of the big drawing cards of the year, 
as will Fair and Warmer, in which Madge 
Kennedy scored such a triumph in New 
York, though it is possible that Francine 
Larrimore will take Miss Kennedy’s place 
on tour. Fair and Warmer is one of the 
few real farces of the year, but it is 
clean farce and its situations are laugh- 
able rather than suggestive, and while 
as a weather report Fair and Warmer is 
not alluring in August, even the title will 
probably be welcome when the play itself 
arrives. 

Another early attraction at the Gar- 
rick will be the The House of Glass, 
which, as its name implies, is a comedy 
drama, showing that no one should throw 
stones unless he is perfectly sure that 
his own home is not of fragile materal. 
The play is not a new one, but is one of 
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the successes of last winter, so needs no 
more than a passing, mention of its 
strong dramatic moments as well as its 
humor. 

Hit-the-Trail Holliday, Cohan’s clever 
comedy built about an up-to-date evan- 
gelist, will also come to the Garrick, and 
indeed throughout the season the head- 
line comedies of Broadway will make the 
Chestnut Street playhouse the mecca for 
playgoers who like to laugh. 

It will not be only last year’s. plays 
that will come to Philadelphia, for 
Rumor, who for all she is an elusive 
jade, sometimes speaks the truth, says 
that Miss Maude Adams will come here 
in her new Barrie play, A Kiss for Cin- 
derella, after her early season in The 
Little Minister and her usual engage- 
ment at the Empire in New York, while 
William Gillette is also coming here in 
a new play. 

Miss Jane Cowl, in Common Clay, is 
another popular star rumored to be seen 
here, and, by the way, she is to appear 
later in New York in her first comedy 
role in Betty Behave, a mirth-provoking 
little play which had a try-out this 
summer, and which is of interest to 
Philadelphians because its author is 
Ralph Renaud, who made his home here 
for some years and was for a time the 
manager of the Orpheum Stock Company. 
It is to be regretted that it is in Com- 
mon Clay and not the comedy in which 
Miss Cowl is to appear here, for it would 
prove a drawing card surely to see Miss 
Cowl’e beauty in other than a tragic 
guise and tears. 

Another big star who forsakes New 
York for a tour that will probably bring 
him there, is Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, 
in Henry VIII. Miss Edith Wynne Mat- 
thison and Lyn Harding remain with him 
in their original roles, and so the pro- 
logue of the Shakespearean drama will 
prove true, for, as you will remember, 
it says: 


“I come no more to make you laugh: 
things now 

That bear a weighty and a serious brow, 

Sad, high and working, full of state and 


woe, 


Such noble scenes as draw the eye to 
flow, 

We now present. Those that can pity, 

here 

May if they think it well, let fall a 
tear: 

The subject will deserve it. Such as give 

Their money out of hope they may 
believe, 

May here find truth, too. Those that 
come to see 

Only a show or two and so agree 

The play may pass, if they be still and 
willing, 

I'll undertake may see away their 
shilling (7?) 

Richly in two short hours.” 


As for musical shows, the season will 
be fairly stippled with them and for once 
the “tired business man,” who seems 
somehow to be a sort of myth, will see 
enough of pretty girls and can whistle 
as many popular tunes as his heart could 
desire. 

The big Winter Garden Show, The 
Passing Show of 1915, will bring its mar- 
vellous sets and tremendous cast here 
later on; Very Good Eddie is scheduled to 
bring its clever and tuneful fun to Phila- 
delphia, and it is also probable that Guy 
Bolton’s American version of a German 
operetta, entitled Little Miss Springtime 
will come here. It is to have its opening 
at Atlantic City this month with a cast 
that includes May Robson, Georgia 
O’Ramey, George MacFarlane and Jack 
Hazzard, while its music is said to be not 
merely as good as, but superior to Sari, 
which was the last score by Emmerich 
Kalman, the composer of Little Miss 
Springtime. 

So, wherever one turns, the prospect 
pleases and the gloomy forebodings and 
discords that were rampant at this time 
last year are conspicuous by their 
absence. 

The list of new plays now in rehearsal 
or actually on the boards is astounding: 
Otis Skinner (another Philadelphian of 
whom the city is justly proud) is to play 
in a new drama by Booth Tarkington; 
Little Miss Ann Murdock, supported by 
Charles Cherry, opens her season this 
month in an amusing comedy, entitled 
F'lease Help Emily, which scored a huge 
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success in London this summer; and Miss 
Ethel Barrymore is aslo to have a new 
comedy in which it is said she will play 
a dual role. 

Cyril Maude is also to give up his 
grumbling as Grumpy this year, and will 
bring to life poor old Jefferson Thorpe. 
Of course, if you haven’t read those de- 
lightful Sunshine Sketches of Stephen 
Leacock, you won’t know that Jefferson 
is The Barber of Mariposa, which is the 
name of the play which has been writ- 
ten by Michael Morton in conjunction 
with Mr. Leacock. The story deals with 
the simple-minded Canadian barber, who 
read yearningly of millionaires and their 
doings. Then a boom struck Mariposa 
and Jefferson himself became suddenly 
rich, but alas, in the story at least, Jef- 
ferson having made one lucky investment, 
tried a second with disastrous results, 
and so went back to barbering and read- 
ing about millionaires. 

Miss Ruth Chatterton, who has been 
playing out in San Francisco all summer, 
opens the season this month with a new 
comedy, entitled Come Out of the Kit- 
chen!, and built on Alice Duer Miller’s 
recent novel of this name. The play, 
which she will bring east next month, 
was written for her by A. E. Thomas 
and adds another to the galaxy of novel- 
ties of the year, its name seeming singu- 
larly appropriate for an August opening. 

Then there is the new play by Rita 
Johnson Young, Buried Treasure, and, of 
course, the new Ziegfeld Follies, with 
their skit on Preparedness, their bur- 
lesque on the Shakesperean Tercentenary 
and the now inevitable Hawaiian dances 
and music, and Blanche Ring’s new musi- 
cal comedy, Jane O’Day of Broadway, 
and all of these with the season’s official 
opening still a month away! 

Nor does this energetic revival of the 
dramatic world mean that there will 
be any dearth of movies, but simply that 
theatrical producers have realized that it 
wasn’t the films but the audiences that 
were making dramatic offerings failures, 
and since this year the audiences are 
clamoring for plays, and new plays, the 
producers are once more hard at it, try- 
ing to decide just “what the public 
wants.” 
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isfied. He even waived the vain formal- 
ity of hand-shaking. 

“Got something to show you,” he be- 
gan, clipping short my pal’s apology for 
our scant half-hour’s delay; “something 
that came this morning.” And he pro- 
duced a telegram. 

“Yes?” and Danny’s smile was pleas- 
antly receptive. Yet his eye fixed the 
paper with a certain tenseness that I 
theught I understood. I knew there was 
but one thing in all the world he feared 
—the long-reaching, groping arm of the 
warden of San Quentin. 

“It’s about you, Dick,” Chilton con- 
tinued, unfolding the paper. 

“Ah-h!” But Danny’s tone was cheer- 
ful now, with a relief that again I un- 
derstood. For he was still “Dick,” it 
seemed; not yet overtaken by the shadow 
of Danny Rowland. 

“A message,” resumed Chilton with 
heavy impressment, “from no less per- 
son than Dr. Carleton Drummond.” 

A stare, and Danny’s face dropped. 

“Oh, him!” with unflattering slump of 
interest. “Shucks! Has he broken out 
again?” 

Dr. Chilton coughed, his brows con- 
tracting. 

Now, more than once the day before 
I had detected a certain surprised re- 
sentment in his eyes when at times in 
conversation he was eonfronted with 
Danny’s naturally easy self-assurance 
and decision. And I had meant to warn 
my pal that his‘manner toward the other, 
while civil enough, hospitable enough, 
was probably deficient in an element of 
submissive deference that, from all ac- 
counts, the younger cousin had yie!ded 
to the elder. Yet, thinking of it now, I 
had my doubts as to whether Danny could 
ever bring himself at all to ape the re- 
spect the other “Dick” had given—the 
pampering that Chilton’s pride demand- 
ed. For, leaving out of account the aver- 
sion that the man inspired, my lad was, 
after all, but a wild. free thing—a faun 
of the open fields and woodland; a crea- 
ture little given to man’s obeisances to 
man. 

So now I could interpret understand- 
ingly the surprise—rebuke even—that 
was concentrated in the doctor’s frown. 

The new “Dick” sustained the regard 
serenely. 

“Well, go on—read the telegram!” he 
urged, with careless peremptoriness. 
“Let’s see what new mare’s nest the old 
fossil! has dug up.” 

The doctor’s face winced. 

“The ‘old fossil,’ as you call him.” he 
said, with cold emphasis, “has not ‘dug 
up’ anything. He has simvly answered 
a telegram I sent last night. I thought 
fit to tell him of your safe return.” 
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Danny’s grimace expressed annoyance. 

“The thunder you did!” he exclaimed, 
with an impromptu irritation that I rec- 
ognized as all assumed. “Say, for crim- 
ini’s sake, what are you trying to do, 
Harry?”—sharply. “Want to get me 
into the Sunday papers?” 

Dick’s cousin reddened to the ears. He 
stiffened. 


“I beg your pardon,” he said, with 
throaty congestion. “I’m sorry if I have 
done something you do not like!” A 
brave patter, whose sincerity was belied 
by the resentment blazing from his eyes. 

Danny yielced a mollified grunt. 

“Oh, well, it’s all right! You didn’t 
mean anything, Harry, I know’—mag- 
nanimously; “you just don’t think.” Then, 
as the other swallowed hard, he jerked 
a nod at the telegram. “Oh, it’s all right! 
Let’s have the thing, now you’ve got it.” 
His tone was paternal, indulgent. 

But beyond a gulp the doctor did not 
respond. With mouth compressed he sat 
looking down at the floor, his foot tap- 
ping, his thick brows whipping a heavier 
frown. 

My pal cut me a wink. Then with 
hands behind his head he lay back in his 
deep chair, studying Dick’s cousin cur- 
iously, amusedly, his bright eyes 
a-twinkle with the shrewd appraisement 
of him who knews his world of men. 

“Aw, go on!” he said, with genial ir- 
reverence; “let’s hear what the old skate 
says!” 

Again the other winced at the lapse 
from English pure and undefiled, and 
Danny chortled softly, his eyes agleam 
with fun. 

Now a man not attuned to humor has 
little stomach for another’s raillery, as 
Chilton emphasized with a click of the 
tongue. He lifted a hurt, funereal smile. 

“Never mind, Dick,” he said, heavily, 
“you don’t have to hear this unless you 
want to.” 

My young pal’s eyes brushed him with 
velvet calm. 

“Don’t I?”’—gratefully. “Well, now, 
it’s good of you to let me off, Harry.” 

Chilton’s head came up and forward. 

“What is that, Dick?” The cold trucul- 
ence of his narrowed glare was as a 
sword-blade half unsheathed. I doubted 
not that it would have stirred the other 
“Dick” to panic. 

But this “Dick” sustained the regard 
composedly; he did not repeat himself— 
in fact, he was at no pains to answer 
anything. But his chin suddenly pro- 
truded like a wedge of granite. 

Abruptly the doctor stood up, button- 
ing his coat with the air of one offended. 
His tightened lips proclaimed as plainly 
2s words that unless he were quickly 
appeased he would be gone, and that, 
once gone, his cousin’s threshold might 
never be darkened by him again. 


Oh, the tyranny of hurt resentment! 
What an iron heel it is upon the necks 
of the sensitive and helpless or of all 
who love too kindly! What humble pla- 
cating its black selfishness demands, 
what tribute, what surrender! In my 
ministry I had seen prisoners of love 
behind domestic walls whose lot was less 
happy than some in Portland prison. It 
came to me that we were having a 
glimpse of the tactics through which this 
man had controlled the poor youth whose 
devotion he had so long abused. 

Danny considered him placidly. 

“Going?” 

Chilton drew himself up. 

“IT think so, Dick!” stiffly. His chin 
jerked upward, his tongue sucking a 
click against his teeth. A frosty smile 
my way appropriated me as a sym- 
pathizer who would know there was noth- 
ing else for him to do. And so he moved 
to go. 

Danny’s murmur was regretful but 
imperturbed. 

“Sorry,” he said, rising; “thought you 
were going to stay to breakfast.” But 
he stood with the repose of one who has 
accepted the decision of a parting guest 
as final. 

Yet it was not intended to be final, as 
I knew, for Danny had told me as we 
dressed that in all probability Chilton 
wanted to see him about a loan he had 
anxiously tried to discuss the day before, 
but could not because of the presence of 
the Judge. 

So that now, going still, but not gone, 
the doctor looked merely foolish. Also 
he looked black reproach for being suf- 
fered to go at all. A stiff-neck pride 
pulled one way, his necessities the other, 
and thus he balanced like an awkward 
horse, uncertain how to tread, or where. 

“Good-bye,” he said, coldly, and boldly 
essayed another yard. 

Danny looked after him, arms folded, 
rocking on his toes. 

“So, so!” care'ess!y—the “good-bye” of 
thieves at parting. 

And there came a pregnant pause. 

Now the whole thing reminded me of 
a school-boy interchange, one of those 
pivotal rencounters upon which master- 
ship may hinge. Such issue was hinging 
now, I knew—an issue that my pal was 
deliberately forcing through some wis- 
dom of his own. Yet I had no pertur- 
bation—certainly no thought of inter- 
vention by hint of word or sign. Danny 
knew his little book far better here than 
I. But, for the doctor’s sake, I had 
strolled to one of the bookcases some dis- 
tance up the room and affected to be en- 
grossed in the titles that stood within. 
The glass of the doors made an excel!ent 
mirror of the scene. 

As for the telegram crushed in Chil- 
ton’s hand, I had for it no fear, for I 





was satisfied that its information had not ' 


been of a nature to arouse the man’s 
suspicions. I questioned whether any- 
thing could do that now. 


Chilton’s head. beckoned to the hall. 

“T’d like to speak to you just a min- 
ute, Dick,” he said, stiffly; “a matter of 
business.” 

“Business!” Danny lifted a hand. “No, 
sir!” laughingly. “Not for mine! No 
business before breakfast. It’s, bad 
enough any time, but—” . 

The doctor growled something about 
the business being a personal matter. 

“It’s—you know,” and he gloomed at 
Danny significantly. 

But it would seem that his cousin had 
grown strangely obdurate in his year of 
absence. 

“Nix—not!” flippantly, and Danny 
backed a yard. “None of that serious 
stuff on an empty stomach!” 

Again with an angry flourish Dick’s 
cousin made a start; yet again discretion 
stayed his steps. With knitted brows he 
looked off, chewing the cud of reflection. 

“I suppose, then”—ungraciously— 
“that I’ll just have to stay to breakfast.” 

“Why, no-o”’—with abstraction Danny 
lifted what seemed a bit of lint fiber from 
his sleeve—“you don’t have to, you know; 
but we'll be right glad to have you.”.. 

The big fellow digested the distinction 
sullenly. Then with a puzzlement in his 
eyes that held a touch of something not 
unlike a frightened awe he drew back 
into the room again—back to the seat he 
had so arrogantly vacated. 

And here Danny balanced before him, 
hands in pockets. 

“And now,” he said, bland as a spring 
morning, “we'll have the telegram!” 

It was not a request; it was still far 
from being a command; it was just the 
bald announcement of a fact. 

We would have the telegram! 

And we did. But to save his remnant 
of dignity, Chilton handed it to me. He 
shook his head at Danny. 

“You are changed, Dick,” he com- 
mented with a bitter smile. 

“What they all tell me!” chirped Dan- 
ny; and the scamp p!umed himself with 
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the complacence of one being congratu- 
lated upon his health; “but you know 
that’s what you sent me away for, Harry 
—change!” 

And Chilton blinked gloomily. I could 
guess his thoughts. 

The message was from Drummond— 
dated New York. 

Impossible. Your man could not be 
Castleman. He is dead. 

Terse enough and sinister. But I read 
it aloud withovt special concern and ex- 
changed a smile with Danny. We had 
learned from Chilton the day before that 
the scientist would sail this morning at 
ten. 
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My pal held the paper off admiringly. 


“Well, now, of all the simon-pure im- | 


aginative liars—” 
Uncle Alex coughed in the doorway. 


“Yo’ brekfus’ all done dryin’ up,” he | 
announced, gloomily; “an’ Car’line got | 
buckw’eet-cakes, too, dis mornin’, an’ hot | 


sug’r-house m’lasses. She say—” 


“Great Scott!” gasped Danny, tragical- | 


ly, “why do we linger here?” 


He crushed the sheet into his pocket | 
and laughingly waved us before him.. So | 
ended the incident of the telegram. And | 
yet not quite, either, for, with breakfast | 
over and Chilton gone, my young pal | 
drew the message from his pocket and | 


smoothed it on his knee. 


“Poor fellow,” he muttered; “poer old 
chap!” 


Now I was surprised that in his voice | 
was an unwonted emotion, a melancholy | 
pity, that had no part with play-acting. | 
Through the window for a moment his | 
eyes roamed, and their light was misty | 
and afar. And I sat silent, for it came | 
to me that he was thinking of this poor | 
youth’s loss of the sunlit world out there; | 
of his loss of life and love—his loss of | 
her. It was like his generous way, and | 
I thought no less of him for the feeling | 


shown nor for the heaving sigh with 


which he slowly tore the paper into bits. | 


For that sigh, I knew, was the on'y | 
requiem that the dead would ever know. | 


A moment later he was talking of Chil- 
ton, laughing at the man’s surprise and 
discomfiture. 


“Yet you gave him money,” I said. 
(To be Continued) 
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realize the inestimable worth of an in- 
strument like this. The joy of its pure tone 
and vitality of expression are personally 
attainable by every member of the family. 
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The Border Legion 


By ZANE GREY 


“The Border Legion,’ Zane Grey's new novel, is an ex- 
hilarating and splendid tale of the border a _ half-century 
ago, and the reader who seeks the thrill and tingle of daring, 
rough-handed adventure—the fierce clash of human wills and 
the cleaving of human hearts—will find it here. 


Illustrated, $1.35 net 
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Blow the Man Down 


By HOLMAN DAY 


The outdoor world is caught in the pages of this splen- 
did new novel; we are blown along through the story by 
the very breath of the sea. With the strong hero we 
struggle against tempest and man’s perfidy; we watch the 
sunlight ripple over the waves all along our eastern coast; 
we thrill with the dangers which await the hero and the 
girl he loves when he leaves the millionaire’s yacht to prove 
himself a real seaman of the old American stock, and we 
laugh at the sayings of the quaint old sailors. No better 
book could be found to take away on your holiday as this 
which holds the very spirit of the summer and the sea, 
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The pea and heart that wrote “Mary Cary” have turned 
to realism in this new novel—never losing the sympathy 
of that lovely little book, but using it now with a purpose 
—to tell a story of girls who are tempted beyond their 
strength, who must continue to live after they have yielded 
—and what “People Like That” really are like. Some of its 
chapters tell of the side of life in a busy Southern city, 
which is not usually written about. Jllustrated. $1.25 net 
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“A very charming, dainty fairy story for grown-ups.”— 
N. Y. Times. 

“*Seven Miles to Arden’ is a joy, even in a backward 
spring.”—N. Y. World. 

“The heroine is charming, bright and 
holds the stage continuously and 
on her.’—N. Y. Sun. 
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Seventeen 
By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


“It is just a summer episode out of actual life lifted into 
literature and made imperishable Ly the transmuting genius 
of a first-class artist.”—Salt Lake City News, 

“We heartily recommend to our readers Booth Tarking- 
ton’s latest novel, ‘Seventeen.’ It will drive away the blues 
from the most melancholy of men. From the first page to 
the last this story is fairly bubbling over with fun and 
frolic.” ° Youthful love is an old, old story, but no 
one has ever before depicted it with such skill and humor.” 
—Catholic World (N. Y.) 


Illustrated, Cloth, $1.35 net; Leather, $1.50 net 
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The Thirteenth Commandment 


By RUPERT HUGHES 


Rupert Hughes has taken for the subject of this bril 
liant new novel of New York life the contest, which grows 
stronger every day, between finance and romance, the greed 
for luxury which is the foe of love and family life. The 
Thirteenth Commandment, broken by most of the characters 
in the novel, is “Thou shalt not spend more than thou earn- 
est.” Those who have read “What Will leople Say?” will 
not doubt that the author knows how to choose striking 
illustrations for his theme, Illustrated. $1.35 net 
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By REX BEACH 


“Whether it is a story of New Orleans, the Caribbean or 
Alaska and the frozen north, Rex Beach shows himself equally 
at home in these spirited tales of adventure. . These 
stories reflect certain phases of life in the far north and in 
the tropics with sincerity and insight, and their clear-cut 
adventures are of absorbing interest."—Des Moines Capital. 

Illustrated. $1.30 net 


On Being Human 


By WOODROW WILSON 


“Characterized by the mastery of style and clarity and 
forcefulness of expression for which President Wilson is 
noted.”’—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 

“Scholarly, yet up-to-date, with an understanding of 
deep undercurrents of life, yet seeing its every-day mani- 
festations; a gripping of the fundamental best, holding it 
up enticingly and urgingly. A book to keep at hand and 
turn to now and then.’’—Baltimore Sun. 


Cloth, 50c net; Leather, $1.00 net 


A Diplomat’s Wife in Mexico osiiucunessy 


Here for the first time—written from the insi de—is the truth of what went on behind the scenes before the breaking 


off of relations between the United States and Mexico. 


The book, which was written at the time the events took place 


by the wife of the American Charge d’Affaires, is a contribution to American history, and is arousing much discussion. 


Alfred Russel Wallace: Letters and Reminiscences 


A book of letters and reminiscences of the famous English scientist, supplemented by 


Wallace family put at 


Illustrated. $2.00 net 


By JAMES 
MARCHANT 


biographical particulars. The 


the disposal of the writer several theusand letters from which he has chosen the most important 
to illustrate the life. work and aims of the great explorer and working scientist. 


Here for the first time is given in full 


the historic correspondence between Wallace and Darwin in reference to their discovery of the theory of Natural Selection. 
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